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A. esta ie; part of the llowialy 
Sheets was written ſome twenty © years 
ago ; at a period when the Britiſh Legiſlature 
firſt ſeriouſly thought of relaxing the Penal 
Laws which, at different times, and under va- 
rious pretexts, had been enacted” againſt pro- 
feſſed Roman * Catholics, commonly denomi- 
nated Papiſts ; who under the weight of thoſe 
Laws had now groaned for more than a cen- 
tury. But the noiſe and clamour which that 
relaxation, ſmall as it was, ' raiſed throughout 
the Iſland, and the diſturbances that enſued from 
Proteſtant Committees and Aſſociations, induced 
the Author {to give up the idea of then printing 
and publiſhing ; leſt, inſtead of conciliating, he 
ee irritate the minds of men, not yet ſulfi- 
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ciently ripe for that liberality of ſentiment, 
which has been fince gradually maturing 
When a new Indulgence was about to be 
granted to us, in the thirty-firſt year of his Ma- 
jeſty's reign, it was again my intention to come 
forward with my Apology; But à partitular 
Friend, a Member of Parliament, now no 
more, remarking to me, that my labour would 
be unneceſſary, as he believed that it was the 
deſign of Adminiſtration to get every penalty 
and diſability, which the Roman Catholics com- 
plained of, ſwept away, at once, by One com- 
prebenfive and effectual Ad —again I dropped 
my pen, and threw aſide * almoſt finiſhed 

Performance. 
My Friend, however, was 3 and we 
were diſappointed. - Much indeed was done for 
vs; but, in my apprehenſion, not enough. We 
can yet ſcarcely. call ourſelves Britons : free 
Britons we cannot call ourſelves. Several hard 
and. diſgracing Laws againſt us are ſtill unre- 
pealed—We are diſabled. not only from ſitting 
in either Houſe of Parliament, but even from 
voting at the Elections of thoſe who fit there. 
We are not admitted into the Army, the Navy, 
or even the Militia, 'unleſs by connivance: and 
from all Civil Offices we are abſolutely excluded. 
Mee are debarred from the National Semi - 
| 25 naries 
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naries of learning; yet cannot endow Schools 
or Colleges for the education of our on chil- 
dren. We cannot preſent to Advowſons; a pri- 
vilege not denied even to Quakers, who take no 
Oaths to Government. — In ſhort, there is no 
diſability, that affe&s any other claſs. of Diſ- 
ſenters, which affects not equally the Roman 
Catholics ; while there are ſeveral diſabilities ta 
which the latter are liable, that do not, in any 
reſpect, affect the former. | 
It will perhaps be ſaid 1 have heard it ſaid 
— That there is in the exiſting Laws againſt us 
nothing very ſevere ; nothing that ſubjects us to 
either Death, Impriſonment, or Fine : and that 
all that we have to bear is the privation of cer- 
tain civil Rights, which has been deemed, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, yet highly expedient, for 
the purpoſe of guarding againſt the intruſion of 
Popery, and ſecuring the Rights of Proteſtants 4 
AIs it then poſſible, that the Proteſtants of Great 
Britain, at this moment, think their rights in- 
ſecure, unleſs their Roman Catholic brethren be . 
excluded from the common rights of ſubjeQs ? 
s it poſſible, that the preſent belief or practices 
of the Britiſh Catholics can, by any thinking 
' Proteſtant, be deemed dangerous to the State, 
hoſtile to the Conſtitution, or hurtful to Society ? 
2 then (I have often faid to myſelf), 
E 44 whence 


(m) 
whence then is it, that we meet with ſo much 
idle declamation, even in writers of note and 
reſpectability, about the alarming dangers to 
be dreaded from the toleration and ſpread of 
Popery; and the neceſſity of reſtricting Papiſts 
by, at leaſt, diſabilitating Statutes?— Doubtleſs, 
thought I; it muſt be owing to a mere Miſ- 
apprehenſion of our real Principles : for I am un- 
willing to imagine that there is aught of Miſre- 
preſentation in the caſe :- and this it was, that 
firſt ſuggeſted to me the Idea of writing a 
Moprer Aroloov; and now prompts me to 
publiſh it for the ay fn of —_— Pro- 
TESTANTS, SS, 
For, although, at the time 1e I firſt rs 
my plan, prejudices againſt us ran much higher, 
than at this day; yet, even at this day, preju- 
dices ate kept up by men of worth, learning, 
dignity, and rank; whoſe influence among the 
pxople 1s great, and whoſe authority has a power- 
ful effect, in reviving an expiring odium, and 
re embittering the draught of obloquy, which 
we have been ſo long doomed to drink. |; 
I allow that ſome of our own writers have 
imprudently contributed to the mingling of this 
cup; and given ſometimes juſt occaſion for the 
conduct of our adverſaries, by unreaſonable and 
Fun attacks upon 6 and a perti- 
þ nacious 
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nacious defence of certain Doctrines and Points 
of Diſcipline, which are certainly not Catholic; 
although they may be called Popi/b Doctrines 
and Popiſh Points of Diſcipline. But it is hard, 
that the indiſcretion and violence of a few Indi- 
viduals ſhould hurt the whole Body of Britiſh 
Catholics, who difapprove-of that violence, con- 
demn that indiſcretion, and diſclaim every Doc- 
trine that is not truly and ſtriatly cual e 
genuine meaning of the term. 

If a recent reſpectable writer * deci 
himſelf with repelling the odious accuſations, and 
animadverting on the injurious reflections, of tha 
Hiſtorian of Wincheſter ; the Roman Catholics 2 

would have had no cauſe of complaint: many 

of them would have been well-pleaſed; and none 

of them, I believe, would have juſtified the con- 

duct of his antagoniſt. But the very title of his 

book + ſeems to point at the Roman Catholics 

ol Great Britain, under the nick-name of Papiftr, 

as dangerous to that Government under which 
they Wan that Society in which 


* Dr. Mete Prebendary of e 
that Dioceſe, and one of his Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordi- 
=, | 1 3 10 
* Refeftions on the Principles and Inflitutions of Popery, 
1 Society and Government 3 «ſpecially that a 
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they mix.— And whoever reads the work itſelf 
with attention, will be apt to think, that a ſhare 
of the reprehenſions intended for Mr. Milner, 
and due to Mr. Milner, is indirectiy transferred 
to all thoſe of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion; 
whoſe Religion is vulgarly known by the name 
of Popery. I am perſuaded that Dr. Sturges 
meant us no material harm : but ſhafts ſhot at 
random ſometimes do as much miſchief as the 
beſt aimed arrows: and, to the wounded, it 
matters not, what might be the intention of the 
bow-man.— His Tract is evidently, although not 
mtentionally, calculated to prepoſſeſs his readers, 
not merely againſt the writer, whoſe work he 
juſtly cenſures, but againſt all thoſe who. bear 
the name of Roman Catholics.— With ſincere 
pleaſure I remark that the candid author has, 
in a ſecond edition, mollified | ſome aſperities 
which hurt me in the firſt edition ; and blunted 
the points of his darts, with reſpect to that claſs 
of Catholics,, who, as he candidly obſerves, are 


far from being Papiſts, or favourable to Papal 


uſurpations . This does honour to both his 


* 'See his Appendix, p. 263, which he concludes thus: 
The principles which I have combated in the foregoing 
Letters are not thoſe of the Proteſting Catholics : but of 
* ſuch as diſſent from the terms, or depart from the ſpirit, of 
* the Proteſtation.” 5 

heart 
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heart and his underſtanding; and is perfectiy 
analogous to the conception which the writer of 
this had formed of Dr, Sturges's character. 

For one thing we are greatly obliged to him; 
his valuable teſtimony againſt thoſe writers, who 
childiſhly imagine that there is danger to be ap- 
prehended, in this kingdom, from the increaſe | 
and ſpread of Popery : one of the greateſt de- 
luſions that can well be entertained.” The num- 
ber of Roman Catholics has been diminiſhing 
for a century back; and we have not at preſent 
above one half of Clergymen that we had but a 
few years ago: and many of theſe are almoft 
ſtarving for want of bread. I here put the 
French Emigrants out of the queſlion. They 
are only birds of paſſage ;- and, as far as I have 
| ſeen of them, very little diſpoſed, and for the 


No time can ſeem more unfavourable than the preſent 
« for the ſucceſs of the Roman Catholic Religion, in every 
« part of the world, or more diſcouraging to the hopes of its 
« zealous partiſans ... . . But for this country, eſpecially, 
«there ſcems to me little reaſon to apprehend the increaſe of 
% Popery in any ſerious point of view. The good ſenſe of 
- « the Nation is proof againſt it; their diſinelination to it he- 
« reditary ; it is diſcordant with the character of our People, 
« and the genius of our Government ; and our eftabliſhed 
Church is inſeparably united with our Civil . 
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( 
moſſ part, very little capacitated, to make proſe- 
lytes of Engliſh Proteſtants. 

I muſt alſo applaud, and ſubſcribe to, the fol- 
lowing precious words: In quiet times like 
the preſent, he who agitates the minds of men, 
„ and awakens their paſſions by diſcuſſing with 
« warmth and ſeverity religious differences, ap- 
c pears to me to do an ill office to ſociety. It 
leſſens Chriſtian charity; the want of which 
is, in my opinion, the worſt of hereſies. Of 
<-what weight in the balance are a few proſe- 
««-lytes, gained on either fide, when oppoſed to 
* this? In the common intercourſe of life, men 
are apt to treat and think of each other, as they 
appear to perform its ſocial duties. If I ſee a 
man a good Father, a good Huſband, or a 
good Son, and a good Member of the Com- 
* munity at large; I eſteem him, without ſtop- 
« ping to inquire, what is bis religious denomi- 
* nation. I am ready to embrace him, as the 
<. crzature of our common Father Creator, as 
the diſciple of our common Maſter ; and to 
* conclude, that in whatever way he offers his 
* petitions to Heaven in theſe capacities, and 
* offers them ſincerely, he will therefore be ac- 
« cepted. I preſume not to. judge another”s_ſer- 
& want ; to bit own maſter he flandeth or falleth. 
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on Suffer us to be good Chriſtians and good 
« Friends, without trying to perſuade us, that we 
© ought to be Enemies.” Lett. i, p. 5, 6. 3 

All this is truly Chriſtian, truly Catholic: and 
we wiſh no more, than that our Catholicity and 
Chriſtianity may be tried by this criterion. ' Let 
our conduct in life be inſpected; and if our Men 
be not as good Fathers, Huſbands, and Sons; 
our Women as good Mothers, Wives, and Daugh- 
ters, as the Proteſtants among whom they live; 5 
let them be driven from Society, and proſeribed 
from ſocial rights. 
II, in ſome other reſpedts, they i err kak 
it is chiefly owing to a foreign education; which 
they were long obliged to mendicate in abroad, 
and whichigave them uncouth, uncourtly habits 
they ſeldom overcame. Some veſtiges of .this 
education are ſlill vifible ; but time will efface 
them, and has already, i in a great meaſure, made 
them leſs apparent. Communicate to them the 
bleſſings of Britiſh Freedom—admit. them to.a 
participation of Britiſh Privileges—open to them 
the way to meritorious Preferment—Humble 
them not by ſpecial reſtriions—dilgrace them 
not by peculiar diſabilities—Put. it in their power 
to blend with Society, j in every place and on all 
occaſions, without marks of i ignominy on their 
| fate and they will bon become as locial as any 


Car) 
other members- of ſociety. Their prominent 
features will be ſoftened down to the cam 
ſtamp; and Papiſt and Proteſtant will, in the 
intercourſe of life, reſemble one another ſo 
much, that their reſpective peculiarities n 
hardly be diſcernible. 

Nay more : If Government ſeriouſly wiſh to 
diminiſh the number of Roman Catholics in this 
Kingdom, I will venture to affirm, that the moſt 
effectual means will be, to adopt the meaſures [ | 
have juſt mentioned. For, ſo long as there are 
diſabilitating Laws againſt them, ſo long will 
they remain alienated from Proteſtancy, and, 
were it but from mere obſtinacy, adhere to their 
| IVE principles and opinions. | 

© There is every reaſon then to hope, that 2 
total repeal of the diſabilitating Laws, which 
particularly affect the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain, will ſpeedily be taken into Parliamentary. 
conſideration, and repealed in to/o and that 
they will, at leaft, be put upon, the ſame footing 
with Proteſtant Diflenters ; as it cannot be 
nied, that they are as loyal Subjects as the | 
Difſenting Proteſtants, or N other Froraun 
of the lanßc. 88 

"The late Motion made by a Noble Lord. in 
the Houſe of Peers, and the manner in which 
oh was received, encourage us to look for all this : 

and, 


( xv ) | 

and, indeed, it is no more than political juſtice 

ſeems to demand : not to mention the native 

generoſity of Britiſh Legiſlators, and their high 

ſenſe of national honour; which muſt ever prompt 

them to juſt, generous, and honourable deeds. 
And let it not be argued, that Diſabilitation is 

not Perſecution. To the unignoble mind, every 
civil Diſability is a Diſgrace : and a diſgrace: of 
ſuch a nature, as that every poſitive perſecution, 

ſhort of baniſhment or death, might ſeem pre- 

ferable. Nay death itſelf, inflicted for mere 

matters of Religion, would be leſs intolerable : 

it would be accounted honourable Martyrdom. 
But civil Diſabilitation is accompanied with in- 

famy in this life, without poſthumous renown. 
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MODEST; APOLOGY, 


To. write ee is n e : 
duous undertaking, becauſe it always ſup- 
poſes precautions to be obſerved, and pre- 
judices to be removed. Religious apolo- 
gies are of all the moſt difficult to handle, 
becauſe the prejudices of Religion are the 
ſtrongeſt of all prejudices, and cannot bear 
to be touched but with the moſt delicate 
precaution. But to become, in a Proteſtant 
country, and at this day, the proſeſſed Apo- 
logiſt for what is termed Po RRx, requires, 
if not ſuperior talents, / at leaſt an uncom- 
mon degree of reſolution : and, I confeſs, at 
this moment my heart beats with appre- 
henfion, and the quill trembles in my hand,, 
61 r 


14 9 
1 0 


. 
when I reflect that Fam embarking, in an 
euterpriſe, in which the intereſts of a 
whole body are concerned -and that, from 
the nature of the ſubject, and my own in- 
ability, I may poſſibly hurt that very cauſe 
which I have undertaken to defend. 

But why then undertake it at all ?—You 
might as well aſk a dutiful child why he 
attempts to wipe off the unmerited 1gno- 


miny that has been thrown upon a beloved 


parent. I was born aud brought up in/the 
boſom of the Catholic Church. She has 
ever been a kind and tender mother to me. 
Thave received from her the moſt ſalutary 
inſtructions, and the moſt edifying ex, 
amples. I ſee her daily inſulted; miſrepte- 

ſented, calumniated; deſcribed as a ſorce- 
refs, and depicted as a proſtitute. I know 
the falſity of the charge. Is it ſurprifing. 
that 1 cry out as loud as I am able, She 
is innocent! She is innocent! and merits 
not ſuch abuſe? Were I as dumb as the 
ſon of Creeſus®, 1 ſhould make an an 
to ſpeak on ſuch an occaſion. 74 


ee Herodot. Clio No. 85, © 
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I am 


1 
l am very ſeuſible that many of her chil 
dren are more capable than I to do her that 
good office; but none, it ſeems, are ſo wil - 
ling: Not that ſome Ahologies, or Dęfences, 
have not been made; but, in my opinion, 
none were modeſt | Afologies : they were 


angry recrimination. Gother's Pafrff Mio 
rehreſented, &c. is the only exception I 
know of; but it is not quite calculated fox 

the preſent times; nor is its bent the ſame 
with that of the preſent little work. I am far 
from thinking myſelf ſuch an advocate as 
the cauſe deſerves; but the cauſe, I preſume, 
will bear to be defendedeven by ſuch an ad · 


vocate as I am. Iwill not promiſe more than 


I hope-to perform. If I be able to expreſs 
myſelf in a plain and intelligible manner g 


if my reaſonings be clear, conciſe, and con - 


ſequential; if, in explaining the tenets of 
Catholics, I employ neither equivocation, 


nor reſerve, nor ſubterfuge; if I ſeek. not 


induſtrioufly to conceal or excuſe any abuſe, 
to palliate or extenuate any crime, that 
may have been committed either by indivi- 

oF: B 2 duals 


rather tracts of illiberal controverſy, ' and 


— 
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duals or whole ſocieties of my communion ; 
if I meet every fair opponent on fair 
ground, and anſwer every plauſible objec- 
tion without evaſion ; if, in fine, I keep al- 
ways within the limits of an honeſt ſelf- 
defence, and never indulge even a lawful 
retaliation— I flatter myſelf that mode- 
rate Proteſtants will deem me neither 
raſh nor preſumptuous; will read me with 
patience, if not with pleaſure; and, how- 
ever they may be inclined to think that 1 
have failed in my attempt, will allow that I 

have merited no cenſure for making it. 
-*BeforeTenter upon the ſubject, I muſt beg 
leave to make a few previous brenn 
And, firſt of all, in aſſuming the character 
of au Apologiſt for thoſe of f my perſuaſion, 
I mean not, in any reſpect, to juſtify the 
conduct of all thoſe who have, in different 
times and countries, borne the name of Ca- 
tholics; and, under that name, have been 
often guilty of the moſt extravagant ex- 
ceſſes. It is, indeed, hard that this pre mo- 
nition ſhould be rendered neceſſary through 
we FR of ungenerous adverſaries, 
a who 


C32 

who will continue to rake in the rotten ſe- 
pulchres of our criminal anceſtors for filth 
to throw at their innocent poſterity, and 
to collect from the ſcandals and ſacrileges 
of the Catholics of all ages a ſubject of ir 
peachment againſt thoſe of the preſent age. 
Of at leaſt a hundred combatants, who have 
within theſe laſt twenty years declared 
themſelves the champions of Proteſtancy, 
or rather the adverſaries of Popery, I am 
perfectly ſafe to ſay, that there are not five 
who have not ſhot at us from that en- 
venomed quiver; and I am ſorry to be 
obliged to add that their ſhafts have too 
ſeldom miſſed their aim. 
Vet ſurely nothing can be more illiberal 
and iniquitous, - Æſop's wolf quarrelled 
with the poor lamb for the pretended crimes 
of his immediate ſather; but our more 
unreaſonable perſecutors would make us 
accountable back to the tenth generation. 


What, pray, have we of the eighteentn 


century to do with the ignorance of the 
ninth, the ſuperſtition of the twelſth, or the 
mne Let who will 

Wachs B 3 paint 
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paint the phrenſy of the Cruſades, the hor- 


rors of the Valdenſian Perſecution, thefury 
of the French League, the barbarity of the 
Iriſh Maſſacre, and all the other common- 
place topics of party declamation. As a 
lover of truth, I might be provoked to ſtrip 
the piece of a part of its colouring, where 
I were convinced it was overcharged; but 
as a Chriſtian and a Catholic, I am no fur- 
ther concerned, than ſeriouſly to lament, 


that ever there ſhould have exiſted Chriſ- 


tians and Catholics ſo forgetful of their own 
principles, as to act in en woe” 
tion to them. * 

What need have. we to — Abend by 
every pulpit rhetorician and polemical 
ſcribbler, that there have been haughty, im- 
perious, domineering Popes; avaricious and 
ſimoniacal Biſhops; diſſolute and diſorderlv 
Monks; a licentious and libertine Clergy? 


Have not our own Bernards, and Bennos, 


mers, and Ortuins deſeribed all that in- 
famy, with equal accuracy, and much more 
. Wei read their invectives with 

aſtoniſhment 
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_ aſtoniſhment and indignation, we bewail 


the misfortune of thoſe who lived in times 
of ſuch corruption and depravity, and bleſs 
ourſelves that Providence has caſt our lot 
in better days; but we cannot be ſo unjuſt 
as to charge ourſelves with crimes and abo- 
minations, in which neither we nor our 
fathers had any ſhare. | 

Nor are we any more accountable for 
the large crops of ſpiritual cockle that 
have been, at different times, © while men 
ſlept,” ſown by the Enemy in the wide 
held of the Catholic world ; and which, at 
certain periods, ſeem to have almoſt choked 
the good grain I mean the enervation of 
antient Church Diſcipline ; the fabrication 
of falſe Decretals; the multiplication of 
Appeals, Diſpenſes, Exemptions, Immu- 
nities and enormous Privileges ; the rage 
of idle Pilgrimages; the baſe traffic of In- 
dulgences ; the propagation of lying Le- 
gends, feigned Miracles and apocryphal 
Revelations ; the doctrines of the Pope's 
Infallibility, temporal Juriſdiction and de- 
Lale Power! All thoſe tares have either 

Wh > Happily 


CT] 
happily been rooted out by the vigilance of 
- zealous Paſtors, or, if there ſtill remain ſome 
ph eee 
5 u. eee, 
ach TIMED IE 


they are, for the moſt part, ſuch as it 
were, perhaps, better to leave till the laſt 
great harveſt, when the divine Maſter will 
ordain of them according to his good 
pleaſure. | 

Who will preſume to ſay how much of 
a coarſer ſubſtance may be worked up with 
the more coſtly materials that form the 
walls of the new Jeruſalem, without im- 
pairing their ſtrength or deſtroying their 
ſymmetry? The torch of critical Learning, 
that began to blaze about three hundred 
years ago, has well nigh conſumed all © the 
hay and ſtubble,” which had been mixed 
with the filver and gold and precious 
ſtones” of the ſanctuary: and if the jewels 
are not quite 'reſtored to their primitive 
luſtre, it is in a great meaſure owing to the 


violence of the conflagration. Had the 
Tubbiſh been done gradually away by the 
gentle ſunſhine nth a | rational Philoſophy, 


the 
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the operation would have been ſlower in- 
deed, but much more effectual in the end. 
But Revolutions are rarely e 
about by Philoſophy. 

I muſt alſo further declare, cas I will 
not, in this Apology, pay the leaſt atten- 
tion to any arguments or objections drawn 
from the various. opinions and deciſions of 
our ſcholaſtic Divines or Caſuiſts, againſt 
which any Catholic may argue as ſtrongly 
as any Proteſtant, and for which, they only 
who defend them are reſponſible.  - 

This will at once lop off from my ſub- 
ject a large portion of extraneous matter, 
with which it is not neceſſarily connected; 
and, by reducing the lines to a narrower 
compaſs, render the poſt I have taken more 

. tenable againſt a deſperate attack. And, 

indeed, who would encumber himſelf with 
any thing not abſolutely neceſſary for his 
defence? much leſs with what ——_— ol 
danger his ſafety? 1: 
lt would be hard, indeed, if 1 were 
obliged to defend and reconcile the jarring 
ſyſtems of Catholic theologues; Tranſ- 


rag 
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alpine ideas of Papal deſpotiſm with the 
liberties of the Gallican Church and de- 
clarations of the Gallican Clergy, Tho- 
miſts with Scotiſts, Rigoriſts with Proba- 
biliſts, the Predetermination of the Domi- 
nicans with the Congruiſm of the Jeſuits, 
Bellarmine with Barclay, Flavigny with 
- > Morinus, Knott with Petrus Aurelius, Par- 
ſons with Witherington, &c. 

-I repeat it, then; I will have — | 

do with all that. My buſineſs is to defend, 
or, if ye will, excuſe the real and confeſſed 
Principles of the Catholic Religion, which 
were at all times, and in all places; the in- 
diſputable Principles of Catholics, which 
every Catholic will acknowledge, and 
which no Catholic can reaſonably deny.— 
This is preciſely the object of my Apology. 
With regard to the application and re- 
mote practical eonſequences of thoſe prin- 
ciples, 1 confine myſelf to a ſtill narrower 
ſphere. The belief and practice of the 
Britiſh Catholics are my more immediate 
concern; and it is the belief and practice of 
Keitih Catholics only that l wiſh to juſtify. 
fqn But 
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But are Britiſh Catholics,” then, to be 
conſidered as a diſtinct denomination: from 
the reſt? And are their belief and practice 
different from the belief and practice of | 
thoſe who, in other countries, bear the 
ſame name? With a proper diſtinction, 
I make no heſitation to anſwer both queſ- 
tions in the affirmative. The Catholics of 
Great Britain have the ſame general Creed 
with the Catholics of other nations; they 
believe from the ſame” motives' of credibi- 

lity ; they admit the ſame” terms of com- 
munion ; but, in the particular application 
of all theſe, and more eſpecially in the ap- 
plication and explanation of their remote 
conſequences, the Britiſh Catholics differ, 
and have always differed, foe alk: _ 
Catholics, - UC 119 

The reaſon is een The awe 
tenets of a people will always favour of. 
their political principles, and to theſ&they 
will ever be more or leſs accommodated, 
From the ſame Goſpel and the fame Faith, 
the Italian ſhall deduce arguments in fu- 


n of maxims acknowledged and ap- 
I Plauded 


0 
plauded in Italy, which the German ſhall 
diſavow and proſcribe; the Spaniard and 
| Portugueſe ſhall ſee the law fulnefs and ex- 
pediency of an Inquiſition, which the 
Frenchman ſhall condemn and abhor; the 
Pole ſhall panegyrize a deſpotic Ariſto- 
cracy, which a Swiſs ſhall conſider as the 
moſt inſupportable of all Tyrannies ; and 
the Venetian ſhall be jealous of, and pro- 
ſcribe from the beginning, a Religious Or- 
der, which all the other Catholic Powers of 
Europe ſhall patroniſe and cheriſh for mate 
than twWo hundred year s. 

But if among Nations kg the 
* continent, often the ſame climate, 
ſometimes the ſame ſoil, there is ſuch a di- 
verſity of ſentiment with regard to the ap- 
plication of the ſame religious principles; 
What is it likely to be, when a very great 
difference of climate, foil and ſituation con- 
cur to render the oppoſition more Fade 
and the contraſt more ſtriking? 

Now this is preciſely the caſe of, Great 
Milos Disjoined from the reſt of Europe 
pt that element which naturally inſpires all 


bo bus ) Iſlanders 
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INanders with high notions of ſelf-import= 


ance and bleſſed with that rare and cquat# 
ly proportioned intermixture of heat and 


cold, hill and dale, wood and water, ver- 


dure and corn-fields, that makes men 
healthful, vigorous, and active, She has, as 
a natural conſequence of thoſe bleſſings, 
always cultivated and maintained a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of both civil and religious Li- 
berty, unknown, till of late, to any other 
nation in the world; and in ſpite of the 
numerous revolutions She has undergone, 
and the various efforts that have at differ- 
ent periods been made to eradicate the 
precious plant, yet ſtill it has grown, and 
ſtill it has proſpered. And may ic con- 
tinue to proſper to the end of time! 

It was the remark of Addiſon, =o yet, 
was not without his prejudices, that the 
Catholics of his time were not the Catho- 
lies of the age before; "and that Eng- 
liſh Catholics in particular were in many, 
reſpects different from their brethren, 
abroad. He aſcribes it, indeed, to their liv- 

r 9 ing 
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ing among Proteſtants*, and I do not deny 
that ſome ſhare of the difference is to be 
placed to that account; but I add that the 
difference was as real, though perhaps not 


ſo conſpicuous, at times when no Proteſtant 
exiſted; and that we are chiefly to ſeek its 
cauſe in the original frame of our nature 
and conſtitution, which will ever be Britiſh, 
in any ſyſtem of Religion and under any 
form of Goverument whatſoever, | 

I ſhall have another occaſion to eſtabliſh. 
this ahn. on what I deem the molt irre- 


* 

* « Ag; it is tata there has been a Lag of ts, 
« reformation made, though not publicly avowed, in 
« the Roman Catholic Church, ſince the ſpreading of 
*, the Proteſtant Religion; ſo we find that the ſeveral 
« nations ate recovered out of their ignorance, in pro- 
* portion as they converſe more or leſs with thoſe of 
© the Reformed Churches. For this reafon, the French 
« are much more enlightened than the Spaniards or 
% Italians, on account of their frequent controverſies 
% with the Hugurnots: and we find many of the Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen of our own country, who 
* will not ſtick to laugh at the ſuperſtitions they meet 
« with in other nations.” Remarks on ſeveral Part: 


F Italy, P · 150. 


fragable 


E 
fragable teſtimony ;- that of well. euidenced 
hiſtorical facts. At preſent, I -proceet 
to my Apology, after having once more 
declared that it is an Apology for the 
Principles and Practice of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain, and of them only“. 
I thall divide my ſubject into three Sec - 
Ss. In the firſt, I ſhall lay before the 
| Reader thoſe Articles of Catholic Belief, 
about which there is, or . ought to be, no 
diſpute; becauſe they are Articles in which 
ve are perfectly agreed with all Proteſt- 
ants; and it will appear, I apprehend, that 
thoſe Articles are much more numerous 
and important than it is generally ima- 
gined ; at leaſt than pragmatical fomenters 
of diviſion are willing to have it known. 
In the ſecond Section, I ſhall mark more 
particularly the points in which we are 
either perfectly agreed, or nearly coincide, 
with ſome one or other Proteſtant commu- 


' + I would not, however, be underſtood to inſinuate 
that the Iriſh Catholics are of a different complexion. 
I truſt their ideas of civil and religious Rights are much 
the ſame with ours. P44 


nion ; 


1 
nion; eſpecially with the eſtabliſhed Church 
of England. _ 

In the third Section, I ſhall fairly and 
candidly ſum up all the tenets that are pe- 
culiar to Catholics ; aſcertain what is cer- 
tain, remove what 1s doubtful, and deter- 
mine the ſtrict ſenſe in which a Britiſh Ca- 
tholic receives them : and, which is the 
principal part of this undertaking, defend, 
or apologize for, thoſe tenets, the beſt I 
can; and endeavour to ſhow that they 
merit neither proſcription nor perſecution, 
nor even the privation of a ſingle DI 
has other Britons enjoy. 


* 


5 SECTION 1. 


rigs as ? eligiogs. Belief, in 1 we 
ae agreed with all Pro (ane 


By all mae ths intelligent canta 
will eafily ſuppoſe, that I mean only all 
ſuch Bodies of Proteſtants as have aſſumed 
the form of ſomething like a National 
Church; and have, in that capacity, pub- 
liſhed their reſpective Profeſſions of Faith. 
To extend the compariſon to the creed of 
every clancular Aſſociation or obſcure Con- 
venticle, would be an endleſs as well as an 
uunecellary labour. MENT 

I The four principal Denominations are, 
the Charch of England, the Lutherans, the 
Calviuiſis, and the Socanians. They are not 
here ranked according to the ſtrict priority 
of time, but according to the gradual diſ- 
tances at which they ſtand from us. Their 
Dodrines 1 have faithfully collected from 
the avowed Creeds and Canons of their, 
e N 
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Synods, Convocations, . - from 
their Catechiſms, and Confeſſions of Faith, 
and whatever elſe they acknowledge as 
ſtandards of their peculiar Beliefs. 
Now, from a diligent and, I truſt, im- 
partial examination of their different Doc- 
trines, I think myſelf fully authorized to 
affirm that they are ALL perfectly agreed 
with us in the following important and 
comprehenſive points of Chriſtian Faith. 
And | W et 


I. We ALL believe, as a previous and 
fundamental Article, that there is One, and 
only One, Supreme, Self- exiſtent, Eternal 
Being, whom we call God, of infinite pow- 
er, wiſdom, veracity, juſtice, mercy and 
goodneſs, the Creator, Conſerver, Sovereign 
Lord of all things viſible and inviſible; our 
friſt beginning bf laſt end, in whom we 
move, live, and have our exiſtence. 


II. That this God has, at different ds, 
and in various manners, been pleaſed to 
reveal his will to Mankind; and that the 

9 tuſtory 


& 
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hiſtory of thoſe revelations is found in the 
Books of the Old and New Teſtaments, 
which we all hold to have been, in ſome 
ſenſe or otherꝰ, divinely inſpired, and to 
contain an authentic hiſtory of the origin, 
either explicitly or implicitly, of all that is 
© neceſſary. to be believed and praQtiſed in 
order to arrive at the happineſs which they 

hold forth to us. | 


W 
9 


III. From thoſe ſacred Books we learn, and 
all believe, that Man was created innocent, 
righteous and holy, according to the Image 
and Likeneſs of God ; capable of meriting 
rewards, or of deſerving puniſhment, ac- 
cording to the good or bad uſe he ſhould 
make of his free will; and bleſſed with 

every ſort of temporal happineſs compa- 
tible with his probationary ſtate : But that, 
having fallen from that ſtate by a poſitive 


* I have ſaid, © in ſome ſenſe of other ;“ becauſe I 
know there have been warm debates among the Theo- 
logians of all Communions about the nature, extent 
and qualities of Inſpiration.——1 wiſh to avoid giving 
the leaſt occaſion for cavil. 
e and 
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and voluntary diſobedience, he was, in 
conſequence, ſtripped of his preſent privi- 
leges, and condemned to future ignominy, 
labour, pain and death ; though not with- 
out encouragement to hope for a Redeemer, 
who ſhould one day repair the breach made 
by his tranfgreſſion, heal. the wounds of his 
8 corrupted nature, and reſtore him, on cer- 
tain terms, to his primitively intended 
bliſs *. 


| oo V 
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IV. That, in the mean time, to prepare 

| the way for that great event, and to pre- 
ſerve uninterrupted the chain of Religion, 

God was bountifully pleaſed to raiſe up, in 

every age, ſome juſt and holy men, to 

whom be communicated ſuch temporary 

| and local precepts, as he deemed the 

[ moſt proper to anſwer his wiſe purpoſes; - 

and, at length, through the mediation of 

| | Moſes, gave a written Law to a whole 

| | People, whom he made the Depoſitaries 
Perhaps ſome part of thi s paragraph may be ob- 0 

jected to by Socinĩans; yet it does not e to be 

irreconcileable with their princ iples, ONS 


of 


( 
of the true Faith; and among whom, in 
due time, his greateſt and laſt Envoy, the 
MEgss1AY and SAVIOUR, Was: to appear. 


V. That this divine Envoy, ſo often 
promiſed and fo ardently expected; pre- 
figured by ſo many legal types, and pre- 
announced by ſo many expreſs predictions, 
was, in the fullneſs of time and in the per- 
ſon of Jzsvs CHRIST, conceived and born 
of a Virgin through the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt “; preached in Judza, ſuffered an 
ignominious death, was buried, and aroſe 
again on the third day ; converſed forty - 
days with his Diſciples, founded a Church 
that was to embrace all nations and endure 
to the end of time; aſcended into heaven, 
where he ſitteth at the right hand of God, 
and will come again at the laſt day to 
judge all mankind LT to their deeds ; 

when the good ſhall be [tive into re- 
| ſerved bliſs, and the bad de to "Ops 


ſerved puniſhment, e | 

5M 
VI. That the terms on which the fol- | 
hey who reje® the firſt chapters of St. Matthew, 
and the firſt chapter of Lake, will alſo i to this. * 
_ F "lowers 
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lowers of Chriſt are entitled to the bene< 
fits of his redemption, and the promiſes of 
his Goſpel, are, to believe all that he hath 
taught, and to peace all that he hath com- 
manded. 5 
* his, I preſume, is the moſt ſimple and 
comprehenſive idea that can, be given of 
Chriſtianity; a Confeſſion of Faith to which 
Chriſtians of all denominations will have 
little or no difficulty to ſubſcribe ; which 
ſome of them will probably conſider as con- 
taining all that is neceſſary to be believed; 
and which in reality doth contain the great 
fundamentals of Chriſtianity. 

If, therefore, we Roman Catholics hold 
all theſe points, it evidently follows that 
we hold, by the conceſſion of Proteſtants 
themſelves, the whole eſſence of Chriſti- 
anity; and, conſequently, that whatever 
Articles we may have ſuperadded to this 
general Creed, cannot, on Proteſtant prin- 
ciples, be condemned by Proteſtants—un+ 
leſs they can be ſhown to be inconfiſtent 
with any of the above fundamental Articles 
about which we are all agreed, 
| T | The 
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The fairneſs of this inference can hardly 
be difputed, But it may, poſſibly, be ſaid 1 
s it really true that Catholics do believe 
Lall thoſe fundamental Articles of Chriſ- 
© tianity? And is there nothing in their 
additional Credenda that 1 is enen to 
e thoſe Articles? 

The firſt of theſe Win may ſoon 
ande and even injurious, to ſuch well- 
informed Proteſtant Readers as have made 
it their ſtudy to be thoroughly acquainted 
with our real tenets. But that the num- 
ber of ſuch is, comparatively, few, we 
have but too good reaſon to mfer not only 
from the Grub- ſtreet libels (the ephemeri- 


calſpawn of ignorance, fanaticiſm and ma- 


levolence) that are diſſeminated among the 
Vulgar with ſo much induſtry, and ſwal- 
| lowed with ſo much avidity; but even 
from the works of ſober, ſage and reſpect- 


able men; from whom we might look 
for better treatment. 
When we read in ſuch, anonymous 
panbpldens as The. Proteſtamt's Reſolution, 
_ 5 Catechiſni,* Apical fron "the 
wa... Cc 4 | Fun 
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Proteſtant Aſſociation,  Striftures on the 
State of Roman Catholics, &c. &c, &c. the 
deſcriptions of our Doctrine, replete with 
calumny and miſrepreſentation; We are 
not at all amazed; becauſe we have been 
long accuſtomed to hear the ſame ſing · ſong 
from writers of that illiberal claſs: We 
pity and deſpiſe them, But when names 
that do honour to the age, and are orna- 
ments of the nation, permit themſelves to 
de ſo far carried away by the ſtream of 
prejudice, as to disfigure our tenets in order 
to expoſe them, —it is hard, it is paſſing 
hard, on ſuch occaſions not to feel other 
emotions than bare aſtonihment. 
Vet what can we do but perſevere in 
denying the charge, and repeat and repeat, 
that we firmly hold the ſame great funda- 
mental Articles of Chriſtianity, that are be- 
lieved to be ſuch by Proteſtantss ? 


{ 


* This hath been granted by the candid and mode- 
rate of the Proteſtant Party. They (the Papiſts) ſays 
Daille; believe all that we believe; but we (do not 
believe; all that they believe. See alſo Grotius— 
Therndyke—Taylor, &. % NM NM 
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But perhaps we hold other tenets incom- 


patible with this belief, and deſtroy with 
one hand what we build by another ? In an- 
{wer to this queſtion, I affirm we do not; 
and I content myſelf with this affirmation, 
until the contrary be evidently ſhown me. 
I fay, evidently : for it is not enough, that a 
captious and cavilling controvertiſt pretend 
to prove, by remote and far-fetched con- 
ſequences, the, incompatibility of any two 
of our' tenets. As long as we. deny thoſe 
conſequences, they cannot with any OR 
be urged againſt us, 

I beg leave to illuſtrate this by an ex· 
ample or two taken from the Doctrines of 
Proteſtants. The Lutheran Doctrine con- 
cerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 


per, implies, in the opinion of many Cal- 


viniſts as well as Catholics, a denial of the 
humanity of Jeſus Chriſt: Vet the French 
Calviniſts in their National Sy nod of Cha» 
renton admit the Lutherans to their com- 


munion, * becauſe they agree in the princi- 
pal and fundamental points of Religion,” - 
Aud it would be calumny,”” fays Daille 


ö - 
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in his Letter to Morglat, to impute to 
them a conſequence which they formal- 
« ly deny; however clearly it may ſeem 
& deducible from their Doctrine.“ 

On the other ſide, the Calviniſtical es 
of abfolute Predeſtination has appeared 
to moſt Catholics, to many Proteſtants, arid 
even to ſome Calviniſts, to involve "theſe 
thocking confequences—That God is the 
author of ſin—and that all his promiſes 
and comminations are uſeleſs and illuſory. 
Yet it would be unjuſt to aſcribe ſuch im- 
pious tenets to the moſt rigid Gomariſt, as 
long as he poſitively 8 . to be a 
part of his belief. 

In like manner, although the' -thirey« 
ſeventh of the Engliſh Articles of Religion, 
which gives © to [the King's Majeſty the 
chief government of all eſtates of this 
6 realm, whether they be ecclefiaftical or 
« civil,” may appear at firſt ſight incom- 
patible with the headſhip of Chriſt, and an 
uſurpation of the ſpiritual powers left by 


' © himn to the Apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors in 


the miniſtry; yet it is highly unfair to 
| charge 
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charge the Church of England with ſuch a 
conſequence, '(as moſt of our polemical | 
writers indiſcreetly do) ſeeing it is clearly 
diſclaimed in the addition to that article 
made in the reign of Elizabeth; and the 
diſclaim publickly < teſtified” in Tc 
by her “ ſet forth.” 99 
But is it not equally unfair to draw for 
us, from ſome of our peculiar tenets (the 
invocation of Saints, for inſtance, the ve- 
neration of the Croſs, the adoration of the 
Euchariſt, &c.) conſequences which, we 
maintain, can never be fairly deduced; 
and which, at any rate, we poſitively reject? 
To deny to a community, or an indivi- 
dual, the right of explaining his on fen- 
timents, when they are liable to be miſun- 
derſtood, is a ſpecies of tyranny that hath, 
I fear, been too often exerciſed, in all com- 
munions ; but it is not, for that, a leſs de- 
teſtable tyranny. To tell me that I muff 


draw ſuch a concluſion from ſuch premiſes, 


when I am perfectly conſcious, that it cat 
not be drawn; is much the ſame, as to 


compel 
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compel me to on that I ſee a mountain, 
when I can perceive only a pitiful mole- hill. 

Taking it for granted, then, that no un- 
reaſonable opponent will henceforth urge 
againſt us the incompatibility of our te- 
nets, one with another, I reſume my ſub- 
ject, and repeat; That, ſince we believe, 
with the Proteſtants, the fundamental Ar- 
ticles of Chriſtianity, it is hard, that for be- 
lieving a few additional ones, which we 
deem perfectly compatible with the for- 
mer, we ſhould therefore be excluded from 
the civil rights of Chriſtian ſociety. The 
Saviour often reproached his diſeiples for 
having too © little faith; we are reproach- 
ed and perſecuted for having too much! 
Hut if a redundant belief be an obicd of 
proſcription, 1 ſee not how Proteſtants 
themſelves can eſcape. The Calviniſt fands 
an excels of credulity in the Lutheran, 
the. Preſbyterian in the High-churchman, 
and-the Socinian in all the four: and, 
unqueſtionably, all the four have, in their 


reſpective creeds, additional articles which, 


IC 
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in the idea of a Socinian, muſt appear iufi- 
nitely more repugnant to the fundamental 
Articles of Chriſtianity, than any of our 
additional Articles in reſpect to theirs. 
Tranſubſtantiation itſelf, as I underſtand 
it, ſeems a gnat, compared to n ee, of 


a Trinity. 


1 


SECTION II. 
of other Points of Doctrine and Diſcipline, 


| in which we Roman Catholics are agreed 
with, at leaſt, ſome Denomination of Pro- 
teftants. AK 


Hav G, in the preceding Section, de- 
tailed thoſe Articles of Credence in which 
we, in general, accord with Chriſtians, 
even with Proteſtant Chriſtians, of all de- 
nominations; let us next take a view of 
thoſe which we hold in common with, at 
leaſt, ſome one denomination of Proteſt- 
ants ; and which, although not of ſuch 
magnitude and importance as the former, 
are yet ſo many additional links to that 
chain of union, which every ſober and 
ſerious Chriſtian ſhould wiſh to ſee extend- 
ed as far as poſſible, inſtead of taking a 
malignant pleaſure in diminiſhing its 
length. The thinner and weaker the wall 

of ſeparation, that unhappily divides us, the 

more 
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more eaſily and readily it may be pulled 
down: and he who can pick out but a 
ſingle ſtone or brick merits the thanks of all 
thoſe. who wiſh to ſee it demoliſhed: But 
as long as the pragmatic workmen on each 
fide vie one with another who ſhall throw 
moſt rubbiſh in the way, and are conſtantly 
adding new buttreſſes and bulwarks to ſup- 
port and ſtrengthen the barrier, there can 
de little hopes of approximation. * 
The Church of England is allowed to 
be a reſpectable Church. She has always 
kept up a degree of dignity and decorum, 
which no other Proteſtant communion has 

been able or willing to retain.— Let us 
try, then, how much nearer, through her 
medium, we can ſtill bring ourſelves to 
Proteſtants, or, which is the ſame thing. 
how much nearer we can Oy — 


to us. 


- With the Church of England“ we are 
perfectly agreed in the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the incarnation of the Word, 
of the ſufferings, death, and mediatorſhip 
of W N Chriſt, and of the perſonality and 
efficacy 
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efficacy of the Holy Ghoſt,-In a word, 
we, with the Church of England, receive, 
and publicly recite, the three creeds, in 
the ſame form and equivalent terms. 
With the Church of England, we alſo 
believe that © the viſible Church of Chriſt 
is a congregation of faithful men, in 
«which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the facraments duly adminiſtered, 
4 according to Chrift's ordinance,” in all 
< thoſe things that of neceſſity are requi- 
< ſite to the ſame f. That this Chureh 
*< hath power to decree rites and ceremo- 
© nies, and authority in controverſies of 
Faith; yet ſo, that it is not lawful for 
her to ordain any thing that is contrary. 
© to God's wordt. - And that “every Na- 
tional Church hath authority to ordain, 
„change, and aboliſh Church rites or ce- 
„ remomes, ordained only by man's autho- 
< rity-;- ſo that all things be done to edi- 
„ ficationy$.” | 
With the Church of England, weadmit 
Articles of Religion, / Art. 3. Art. 19. 


I Art. 20. 56 Art. 34. 
7 4 . 
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2 Spiritual Hierarchy, conſiſting of Biſhops, 
Prieſts and Deacons: and we believe that it 
is not law ful for auy man to aſſume thoſe 
l offices, before he be lawfully called and 
ſent; and whois not choſen and called by 
men who have public authority to call 
and fend minifters into the Lord's vine- 
yard“; —and that “although the evil 
have, ſometimes, chief authority in the 
miniſtrations of the Word and Sacra- 
ments; yet, foraſmuch as they do not 
the ſame in their own name, but in 
Chriſt's - He may uſe their miniſtry both 
in hearing ys; aud receiv- 
ing the ſacraments f.“ d 4/oagpan 
With the fame: Church . Batu, we 
hold that . the Sacraments ordained by 
Chriſt are not only badges or tokens of 
< Chriſtian men's profeſſion ; but rather ſure 
« witnefſes, and effectual figns of grace 
That Baptiſm is (accordingly) not only 
«4 a'fagn of profeſſion and matk of diffet= 
« ence, whereby Chriſtians are diſcerned 
+ fcom others that are not chriſtened; but is 


Art. 23. +: Art, 26. + Ant. 25. | 
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„ alſo a ſign of regeneration or new birth; 
<; whereby, as by an inſtrument, they, that 
receive baptiſm rightly, are grafted into 
the Church, and adopted to be children 
of God“ —and that the Supper of the 
Lord is not only a ſign of the love that 
Chriſtians ought to have among them- 
ſelves one to another; but rather it is a 
_ + ſacrament of our redemption by Chriſt's 
death, inſomuch that, to ſuch as rightly 
and worthily receive the ſame, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Chriſt, and the cup of bleſſing is 
© which body and blood of Chriſt are veri- 
y and indeed taken and recewed by the 
e faithful in the Lord's Supper . 
With the Church of England, we ac- 
knowledge the utility and expediency of ſet 
forms of prayer, or a public Liturgy; 
and moreover allow, that as there was 
never any thing by the wit of man; fo 
* well deviſed, or ſo ſure eſtabliſhed, which, 
in continuance of time, hath not been 
Art. 27. + Art 28, and Catechiſm. 
on ; &* liable 
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© liable to be corrupted?, it is but reaſon- 
able that, upon weighty. and important 
*« conſiderations, according to the various 
anger of times and occaſions, ſuch 
„change and alterations ſhould be made 
therein, as to thoſe that are in place of 
< authority ſnhould from time to time ſeem 

either neceſſary or expedient 7. 
With the Church of England, we are, 
in the very form of our Liturgy, ſo much 
agreed ; or, to ſpeak more properly, the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England is ſo near- 
ly a copy of ours; that, with very little va- 
riation, the one might be ſubſtituted for the 
other. When I run over Tables and Rules 
for the moveable and immoveable Feaſts, &c. 
and economy of the Ecclebaſtical year 
the ſame, or rather a much better, diſtribu- 
tion of the Plalms and other books of Scrip- 
ture - the ſame, or a ſimilar, Kalendar of 
Feaſts and Faſts the ſame Terms of Ad- 
vent, Lent, Sehtuageſima, Eafter, Whitſun- 
day, &c.— the ſame Collects, Eaiſlles, and 
. Goſjels ; and nearly the ſame mode of ad- 


ene + The Preface, 
; - D 2 miniſtering 
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miniſtering the Sacraments; I, in & great 
meaſute, recognize the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy, before it had loſt its priſtine fim- 
_ plicity; by modern interpolation” and new- 
modelling.—But wy this more — in 
its proper place. 
Our Eccleſiaſtic Polity was the beter 
on which that of the Church of England's 
was Mid Our Canon Law is ſtill, in a 
great meaſure, the Rule of her Judicato- 
Ties. = She has her Spiritual Conſiſtorial 
Courts, her Decrees, her Cenſures, from us. 
che has her ſubordinate Church Govern- 
ment, her Primates, her Prelates, her 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops, her Deans, Pre- 
bendaries, Canons, and other Dignitaries ; 
her Disceſes, Pariſhes, Cathedrals, 'and | 
common Churches; her Benefices, her 
Tythes, her Perquiſites, her Euſter Dues and 
Free- will Offerings; her very Surplices, 
Lawn ſleeves and Mitres—all from us. In 
theſe reſpects we are fo reſemblant, that 
other Proteſtant Sects conſider us as two 
Siſters of the fame family; which, like 
Ovid's Sea-hymphs, have ſomewhat dif- 
ferent traits of countenance, but not dif. 
dun 8 ſimilar 
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ſimilar faces“; and on this-gceount-- wy 
them both alike,” 124 

But is it — „ 
— ſiſters, and the younger too, aſter 
having ſtript her elder of the beſt of her 
jewels and the richeſt of her ornamenta, 
ſhould abhor, hoot, and perſecute her, 
for clainung ber right of primogeni- 
ture ?—Be it allowed, that the old lady 
has deeper wrinkles, and more withered 
limbs iet it be granted that her com- 
plexion is not ſo freſh, her ſhape not ſo 
comely, her gait not quite ſo ſimple, and 
her manners leſs genteel; are theſe ſuf- 
ficient reaſons to treat her like a ſtrumpet, 
and kick her iguominioufly out of doors? 
The more antiquated, ugly, and/disfigured 
ſhe may appear to be, the greater claun, 
one would think, ſhe has to pity and gene- 
rous indulgence. Who knows; but that by 
a kinder treatment, aud a ſeaſonable appli- 
cation of lenitives, ſhe might not gradu- 
2 little ſhare of her priſtine 
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vigour and beauty; be leſs moroſe, leſs 
ſuperſtitious, leſs obſtinate, and much more 
charitable in her diſpoſition; and, at length, 


get quit of all her oddities(for, like all other 
old matrons, oddities ſhe has) and of her 
inveterate habits; which ſhe has been con- 
tracting during a courſe of 1400 years at 
leaſt?—Sure I am, that an oppoſite con- 
duct will never e 4 3 an 
effect. 
Meanwhile, Jt usſee what peculiarities 
| the has contracted, during that period, 
which preclude her unlucky children from 
many of the ſocial and civil advantages, 
enjoyed in their extent by the more fortu- 
nate darlings of her younger ſiſter; and 
even by thoſe whom her younger ſiſter her- 
ſelf avows not as her legitimate offspring; 
I mean the Proteſtant On from * 
Church of Englanlc. 
Dropping — let us . exa- 
mine, what are the real, or apparent, dif- 
ferences, which actually ſubſiſt between the 
Engliſh Roman Catholics and the Proteſt- 
auts * the i Church of England. 
| The 


„ 
- The firſt difference, that —_ itſelf 
to- n One ee 46: 
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— WHAT 15 THE RULE or varrn ys 


| * — may he called a preliminary _ 
tion; and I know not, if any queſtion has 
been more often agitated, and more keeny 
controverted. Yet I have ſmall heſnation in 
affirming, that all that has been ſaid, or 


written, on the ſubject is little more than a 


mere logomachy ons of thoſe controver- 
ſies, which, to uſe an expreſſion of Hook · 
er's, if one were willing to learn, might 


6 have died the very day in which they ; 


« were brought forth,” TRY mol 
At firſt fight indeed, — in 4 carlieſt 


period, of the debate, the difference between 
the diſputants ſeemed great and irrecon- 


cileable. Tradition only (ſaid the Romas 
niſt) is the Rule of Faith. — No; (replied 
the Proteſtant) Scripture, . Scripture only, 


is the Rule of Faith, —Scripture only (aid 


the Romaniſt) cannot be the Rule of Faith, 
becauſe Scripture is a dead letter, which 
cannot explain itſelf ; a noſe of wax, which 
8 D4 may 


. 
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may be moulded into any form; and, there- 
fore, nothing but Tradition, oral and uni- 
verſal Tradition, or the concatenated teſ- 
timony of a ſucceſſive Church, can be a cer- 
tain and perpetual Rule of Faith. - 

The Proteftant, on the other hand, as 
warmly contended, that Tradition, and 
oral Teſtimony, were the moſt uncertain 
of all Rules; becauſe they are liable to be 
_ weakened by the authority of falſe teachers, 
by enthuſiaſm, by pretences to a different 
and more ſecret tradition, by too great a 
veneration for the Clergy, by implicit faith 

in the decrees of Rome, &c. &c.— The 
Roman Catholics replied, that the Scrip- 
tures, as a Rule of Faith, were fabjc& to 
much the fame, or to greater inconveni- 
ences. They might be corrupted, interpo- 
lated, miſunderſtood, and miſinterpreted; 
and eve to ſupport every novel hereſy, 
which human pride, or buman ISNT Eren 
happen to broac h. 


Such, at its commencement, was the Ws 


Rate of the controverſy. But, when both 
parties began to ear more-coolly the 


force 


(+) 

force of their own arguments, and of the 
adverſary's objections, they found it expe- 
dient to abate! their firſt poſitiveneſs, and 
to make a ſott of reciprocal compoſitĩon 
The rational Catholic ſaw, that he could 
not well ſupport his | abſolute "Tradition = 
without the nid of Scripture ; and the ra- 

tional Proteſtant perceived, that ie could 
not well aſcertain his Scripture without'the 
help of Tradition. New, and more te- 
nable poſitions were therefore taken by 
both; and, although hoſtilities were ſtill 
continued, great mutual conceſſions were 
made by the manly and liberal of the re. 
ſpective combatants The Catholic lan- 
guage now was, that the Word of God, 
written or un ritten; that is, Scrimmurt 
and Trad;tros, were together che Rule of 
Faith: whilſt the Proteſtant, till conterid- 
ing for Scripture alone as the only Rule, 
yet acknowledged that the authority of 
primitive and univerſal Tradition was ne- 
ceeſſary to prove the authenticity of that 
Rule. Scripture (ſays Stillingfleet) is 
7 to be owr Rule; and univerſal 
Tradition 


1 
* 
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Tradition the evidence on which we 
< receive the Books *.”* In nearly the 
ſame. manner reaſon all the Church- of- 
England's writers on, what is called, 
the Popiſh Controverſy, in the 1 of 
Charles II. and of James II. de © 
Thus the whole controverted apt 
was, at length, reduced to a mere queſtion 
of fact. Both parties were agreed that the 
Word of God alone was the Rule of Faith : 
only the one held that a// of that word has 
been written in the books of the Old and 
New Teſtaments; the other, that ſome 
part of it has been handed. — 
Apoſtles' days, by oral teſtimon y. 

Nay, further, as, on the one hand, 1 
wad not been wanting Roman, Catholic 
 Theologians,, particularly of the Sorbonnic 
ſchool, who have freely confeſſed, that 
every fundamental Article of Faith is, ei- 
ther expreſsly or implicitly, . contained in 
the written Word; ſo, on the other hand, 
there have been Proteſtant Theologians 
2 to grant, that every Article of 

7 — Catholic Letters, p. 16. 
ROLE: | Faith 
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Faith is not ſo clearly and explicitly re- 
vealed in the written Word, as not to ſtand 
in need of Apoſtolical Tradition as a ſes 
condary ſupport : and hence, uo doubt, it 
1s that ſo many volumes have been writ- 
ten by Proteſtants, and eſpecially by Pro- 
teſtants of the Church of England, to prove 
that Tradition, univerſal abate: * on 
the fide of Proteſtan xp. 
For my own part, I deem the — 
cara of very little importance; at 
leaſt in as far as the belief of Catholics 
and Proteſtants is the ſame. For, what 
ſignifies it, what are the motives of beliey- 
ing, if both believe alike? For example, if 
I, with St. Auſtin, believe the Goſpels on 
the authority of the Catholic or Univerſal 
Church; and another believe the ſame 
Goſpels on their own intrinſie evidence, or 
on the impulſe of God's Spirit moving him 
thereto, or on any other ſimilar or diſ- 
ſimilar motive; ſtill all would be ſound 
believers. For belief is nothing more 
than a full aſſent of the mind, whenceſoever 
Fant aſſent is produced: and wherever that 
| aſſent 
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aſſent exiſts, there cannot exiſt incredulity. 
I beg leave, then, to diſcharge this con- 
troverſy, ——— 
3 with it; I mean : 


/ To CSLH 417 l 


or THE JUDGE OF. RELIGIOUS CONTRO- 
s n | |. ci 4s 1 


Tuts, too, to me —ͤ a war 
of words. For thoſe Proteſtants, who in 
theory maintain, That the Bible is both 
the Nule of Faith and the Judge of Con- 
troverfies, are ſadly puzzled, when they 
| have occaſion to put their theory in prac- 
tice ; and are obliged, as well as the Catho- 
hes, to have recourſe to Church-deciſions, 
when they deal with Diſſenters _ their 
eſtabliſhed credence. 

- Indeed, if we take a eee 
of all the rebigious controverſies which 
have been agitated in the Chriſtian 
| fince its firſt foundation; we ſhall not ſind 
a ſingle one ultimately decided, ne __ 
voice of a living judge. 
When great diſſenſions aroſe, at hs 


| tioch, about — 


6 
the Gentile converts to Chriſtianity; the 
Jewiſh converts affirming, that unleſs the 
former were © circumciſed after the man 
* ner of Moſes, they could not be ſaved: 
did Paul and Barnabas appeal to Scrip- 
ture? No; it was * determined that Paul 
and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
ſhould go up to Jeruſalem, unto-the 
Apoſtles, and Elders,” about this queſ- 
tion . And the Apoſtles and Bldets 
came together, for to conſider of this 
< matter.” What was the iſſue? Aſtet 
much diſputing,” it was reſolved by the 
Apoſtles and Elders, with the whole Church, 
that letters ſnould be ſent to the Chriſtians 
of Antioch, declaring that eircumeiſion 
was unneceſſary; and that it was enough 
for them to abſtain « from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things 
ſttangled, and from fornication; 
It will be aid, perhaps, chat this example 
is not to the purpoſe; becauſe the Apoſtles 
were inſpired and infallible: and, there- 
fore, their deeiſions were equal to Serip- 
ture; or, rather, were a part of Seripture. 
na. f b. ver 29. 
28 * p But 
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But if this were the caſe,'why did not Paul 
himſelf, who was certainly as much in- 
ſpired and as infallible as the other Apoſtles, 
y decide the queſtion all at once without go: 
1 £ ing to Jeruſalem to conſult his colleagues 
there ? Why was an Aſſembly convoked to 
| argue the matter? Why was the ſubject de- 
\d bated with . much diſputing?” And why is 
= - their decifion written in the name of the 
Apoſtles, Elders, and the whole Church ?— 
Every circumſtance ſhows, that the Apo- 
| Aw on this occaſion, — the 
They debate, — and — ag 
Synods have ſince. nn no . _ 
majority of ſuffrages. 
But, ſetting aſide — inſtance, if you 
will, let us deſcend to latter times; and 
obſerve how the moſt important religious 
controverſies have been decided in every 
age ſince the days of the Apoſtles: when 
inſpiration and infallibility are . ſup- 
poſed to have no more exiſted. 
One of the greateſt controverſies which 


cerning the Divinity of] eus Chriſt, How 


— 
FR” was 
< vo +4 
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was it ultimately decided ? Not by-Serips 
ture: for both parties equally appeals 
ed to it; and, in my humble opinion, 
the Arians brought more plauſible argu- 
ments from that repoſitory than the Alba. 
naſians. Nor was the queſtion decided 
by Tradition: for both quoted the ear- 
think, that the Antenicene Fathers are, 
at moſt, ambiguous witneſſes. How then 


was the queſtion, at length, reſolved? 


Why, by a majority of ſuffrages in a Coun- 
cil of 318 Biſhops ; by whom the Conſub- 
fantiality of the Sox with | the FATHER 
was declared to be an Article of Chriſ- 
tian Faith: and this Article of Chriſtian 
Faith makes a part, a principal part, of 
the Proteſtant, as well as of the Catholic 
Creed. In the Proteſtant Church of Eng- 
land, in particular, the Creed of Nice is as 
much a ſtandard of belief as in the Church 


L iturgies of both. Dr 5 . 77 
10 I know —— — 
1661 ir * England 
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England receives the Article of Conſub/tan- 


tiatton and the other Articles contained in the 
Nicene Creed, not on the authority of the 
Nicene, or any other Council, but becauſe. 


they are Scripture doctrines. But is not 


this evidently begging the queſtion ? Many 
Proteſtants, and theſe not the leaſt learned, 
find no ſuch doctrine as Con ſubſtanliation 
in the Scriptures ; and the whole body of 
ancient Arians, who once divided the 
Chriſtian world, affirmed that no ſuch 
doctrine could be proved from Scripture. 
—Seripture, then, cannot be a deciſive 


Judge of controverted points: and ſomm 
other tribunal muſt be ſought, if a deciſion 


is to be made in n 3 
— 07 ait. * > 

— focknecicm Javecdanyrhan 
juſt deciſions, is no part of my preſent in- 
quiry. I believe that many of them havr 
been the fruit of partiality and prejudice. I 
wiſh only to thow, that never was any con- 


troverſy, about either Faith or DiſciAline, 


terminated by Scripture. Sctipture may 
be called the Rule, but the application of 
Di 245 N | that 
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that Rule muſt be made by ſomething elſe 
than Scripture; whether that ſomething be 
frrvate judgment, or public authortty..Scrp- 
ture may be the Law, but cannot expound- 
itſelf. Was ever any Legiſlative Act ſo 
accurately worded, as to preclude all future 
doubt and litigation ? I believe, not. How 
then ſhould we expect, that even the Serip- 
ture is exempted from the common lot of 
all other written document??? 

Ves (ſays ſome ſtaunch Scripturiſt), the 
gem can expound itſelf. Have we 
not ſelſfinterhreting Bibles, in various 
forms and languages? We have ſelf· in- 
terpreting Bibles - but what purpoſe do 
they ſerve? Did they ever yet decide a 
ſingle controverſy ? or confute a ſiugle he- 
retic ? I know of no hereſy, nor of no con- 
troverſy, that ever aroſe, even among 
| Proteſtants, which was decided by a ſelf- 
interpreting Bible; or, indeed, by any 
other authority than Church-authority ; 
even among thoſe Proteſtant ſeas who 
| ſpeak: the loudeſt in favour of Scripture- 
authority.—Of this we have a notable in- 
ſtance in the caſe of Arminius. Was his 

E Doctrine 
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Doctrine judged and condemned by the 

Bible? The Gomariſts alleged, indeed, 
that his Doctrine was incompatible with 
the Doctrine of the Bible; but the Armi- 
nians affirmed the contrary. An appeal 
- was, therefore, made, not to the Bible, but 
to the Synod of Dort; and the Synod of 
Dort judged and condemned Arminianiſm 
with all the dictatoriouſneſs of a Papal Con- 
ſiſtory or a Popiſh Council. How far, in 
ſo acting, the Synod of Dort departed from 
Proteſtant principles, let others ſay: but 
certain it is, that not the Bible, but the Sy- 
nod of Dort, was the judge in this contro- 
verſy: and it is equally certain that the 
Catholics took occaſion from this deciſion 
to reproach the Calvmiſts with inconſiſt- 
ency v. oa truth, I cannot well conceive 
Mun hd * 1 


„A French writer nee, makes the Along 
—— on the conduct of the Synod of Dort: Les 
— Calviniſtes n'ont point de principes a repreuve des 
« difficulte's et des rẽtorſons des Arminiens. II n'ap- 
tt partient qu' aux Catholiques de refuter ſolidement 


a et fans retour FArminien, en lui prouvant que c'eſt 


KA ln. qu'il appartiemt d'interpreter TEcriture, et 
« de 
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how any Confeſton, or Profeſſion, of Faith, 
Creed or Catechiſin of any kind, could be 
impoſed. on the members of any Society as 
a teſt of Orthodoxy, if the impoſers did not 
conſider themſelves as OY and law- 
ful Judges, 

The acute Author of the Confeſſional 
has, indeed, I think, pretty clearly proved, 
that this is not agreeable to the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Proteſtancy, or to the right of pri- 
vate judgment in the interpretation f 
Scripture: but he has as clearly ſhown that 
the Church of England claims the full 
power of requiring obedience and ſubſerip- 
tion 70 her own /enſe of Holy Scripture. Bur, 
as T am here acting the part of a mddeſt 
Apologift, not that of a keen Controvertiſt, 
I will not meddle in the matter of de- 
bate between that writer and his antago- 
niſts. I only repeat, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic tenet, Nat the Church, not the 


« qe nous apprendre ce que Jeſus-Chriſt a revele.” 
The Proteſtant reader will doubtleſs (mile at this vaunt- 
ing language. And ſo he may for me; I only quote it 
as an example of the manner, in which the Romaniſts 
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Bible, is the ultimate Fudge in religious con- 
troverſies, is, if repugnant to the principles, 
certainly not to the practice, of Proteſtant 
Churches. The next queſtion in debate is, 


IS THE CHURCH AN INFALLIBLE ent 


She is,” ſay the Catholics —< She is 
not,“ ſay the Proteſtants. Hence the dif- 
ference here is, apparently, great indeed. 
But let us ſee, whether it may not admit of 
ſome modification. Immunity from errour 
is ſo high a privilege, that we have diffi- 
culty to aCribe it to any human being, or 
ſet of human beings, howſoever eminent 
their rank, or exalted their ſtation : and, 
to tell the truth, it is no eaſy matter to 
prove that even the Church, at leaſt that 
any particular Church, is infallible, in her 
judgments and deciſions. , The arguments 
adduced by our Theologians in ſupport. of 
his Article, although in groſs apparently 
ſtrong, yet in detail are not irrefragable. 
They are of two ſorts: Scripture Proofs, 
and Proofs of Conſonance. 

5 he former nay, be ſummed wy in a 

| ſingle 
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| ſingle ſentence. The Church of Chriſt is 
the pillar and ground of the truth“; 
againſt which Chriſt has promiſed that 
the gates of Hell ſhall not prevail f;“ 
that the ſpirit of truth will guide her 
* teachers into all truth ; and that him- 
ſelf will be“ with Fo e the end of 
the world g. I would aſk any unbiaſſed 
Proteſtant, if this be not a very n 
argument. 

The common anſwer is, That the above 
Scripture-texts have been miſunderſtood 
and miſ-explained ; and that they admit, nay 
require, a different meaning. © This cannot 
be, (replies the Catholic) ſince the Church, 
„which is infallible, has ſo explained 
them.“ But, (rejoins the Proteſtant,) 
vou here get into a vicious circle: vou 
<« firſt prove the Church's Infallibility by 
* ambiguous texts of Scripture, and then 
« fix the meaning of thoſe texts by the ſup- 
„ poſed Infallibility of the Church!“ —1 
would aſk any unbiaſſed Catholic, if this 
be not a plauſible rejoinder ? 


1 Tim, in. 15. f Matt. xvi. 18. f Compare 
Jan xiv. 6. xv. 26, xvi. 13. þ Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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Nor is this the only difficulty with 
which our Theologians have to ſtruggle. 
For, ſhould it be granted, that the whole 
Church of Chriſt, that is, the aggregate of 
all Chriſtians, is in ſome ſenſe nfallible, 
or, to ſpeak perhaps more properly, inde- 
fectible; it by no means follows, that any 
particular Church, or partial collection of 
particular Churches, is that indefectible 
Catholic Church, againſt which the gates of ' 
Hell fhall not prevail. | 
Thus, neither the particular Church of 
Jeruſalem, although « the mother of all the 
Churches“; nor the Church of Antioch, 
nor 'the Church of Alexandria, nor the 
Church of Epheſus, nor the Church of 
Ceſarea, nor the Church of Carthage, 
nor the Church of Toledo, nor the Church 
of Arles, nor the Church of Lyons, nor 
the Church of Milan, nor the Church 
of Aquileia, nor the Church of Con- 
ſtantinople, nor the Church of Rome, 
* Ta; N „ MHTPOE anaouy Tu une Th, & Lege- 
ocxuua;. Epiſt. Concil, Conſtantinop. ad Damaſum, &c. 
apud Labbe, tom. ii. p. 966. In Jeruſalem primum 
« fundata Eccleſia, totius orbis Eccleſias ſeminavit.“ 
Hieron. in cap. 2. Iſa. tom. iii. p. 23. ed. Bened. 
28 (although 


6 

(although moſt of them are called by an- 
tiquity Apoſtolical Sees) can, with any ſort 
ol propriety, be called the Catholic Church * 
nor can the united Churches of Paleſtine, 
or of Egypt, or of Aſia Minor, or of Africa, 
or of Spain, or of the Gauls; or of Italy, be, 
ſeparately and excluſively, denominated 
the Cazholic Church, They may all form ſo 
many parts of the Catholic Church :” but 
ſtill none of them have an excluſl ve right 
to the title Catlolic. ene 

What then is the Catholic Church ? 
Perhaps, the beſt definition; at leaſt the 
ſhorteſt that can be given, is that of dur 
countryman, the venerable Bede: The 
Church is the Cougregation of all the 
« Saints . But no one has ſo fully de- 
fined the term as Valafridus Strabo: 
„The Church ¶ Eccleſia), ſuys he, ig 
« a Greek noun, and may be interpreted 
« a Convocation or Convention; and is 
either a general union of the Saints, in one 
« faith and love; hence it is called one and 
| — « Eeelefia, que eff Sandtorum omnium Congregatio, 
<<, pro eterna ſibi in Domino ſtabilitate, columna et fun- 
«© "damentum yeritatis dicitur,” ' 


= 7 5 „ Catholic. 
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©, Catholic—or a holy ſociety of particular 

< places; and in this ſenſe there are many 
* Churches—and, laſtly, the houſe in 
<« which-a multitude of the faithful con- 
<<. vene. to be taught, or to celebrate divine 
< things, is likewiſe called a Church*.” — 
Here we have an accurate deſcription of 
all the different acceptations in which 
the. word Church can be taken ; but the 
firſt only is that wee we are now 
concerned. | 

Similar definitions are given by the Fa- 
thers, and even the | Scholaſtic Divines, 
down to the ſixteenth century: and the 
Jeſuit Caniſius is believed to be the firſt 
who, in the third edition of his Latin Ca- 
techiſm, printed at Paris in 1567, made an 
addition en to all anfiquity ; defining 


* Eccleſia quidem Grecum nomen, et interpretatur 
« Convocatio, vel Conventus; cum fit yel generalis 
& 'Sanforum unitar, in una fide of dilectione conjuntta ; 
« und: Una e Catholica dicitur Ecclrfia : vel fingulorum 
e ſocietas ſancta locorum ; unde et multz dicuntur 
« Eccleſiz ; tandem etiam ipſa domus, in qua ad divina 
« ve] diſcenda vel 3 convenĩt multitudo fide- 
5 lum, Eccleſia vocatur.” De Rebus Eccleſioft. cap. 6, 


the 
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the Church to be © The viſible-congrega- 
tion of all Chriſt's faithful... which un · 
der its one Head Chriſt, and one Suſreme 
* Pontiff, hit Vicar on earth, is governed 
and kefit in uniiy. A nefarious inno- 
vation; but which was readily adopted by 
the retainers of Rome, and gradually ſlipt 
into almoſt every Catechiſm. To conſtitute 
the Church, the Catholic Church, there 
is no need of a Supreme Pontiff, nor in- 
deed of any vifible Head : neither is it ellen» 
tially neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 
Catholic Church of Chriſt; which neuen 


* Otendit Ecclefiam, id eſt cundtorum Chriſti TM : 
« Jium viſibilem congregationem ... quzque ſub uno es- 

it vite ſuo Chriſto z unoque, vices jus in terris gerem 
4 Pontifice maximo, regitur, ac in unitate confſervatur.” 
—PBellarmigie's definition is: . Cctus hominum ejuſ- 
« dem chriſtiange fidei proſeſſione, et eorundem ſacra- 
© mentorum communione colligatam, ſub regimine 
« legitimorum paſtorum ; et precipud unius Chrifte in 
« terris Vicarii, Romani Pontificis.”——In our cm- 


mon Engliſh Catechiſm, the Church is properly enough 
ſaid to be all ghe Faithful under one Head; in as far 2s 
that Hzap is Ixsus CRRIsT. But the queſtion and 
anſwer which immediately follow, belong not to the 
"As definition of the Catholic Church. | 


— 
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ceaſes to be ſuch, whether the have a viſible 
Head or not. —The only Catholic Church, 
then, and, conſequently, the only Church 
to which Indefectibility, or whatever elſe 
be contained in the promiſes of Chriſt, be- 
longs, is the collective body of 2 — 
throughout the world. 
For the reſt, the diverſity of abe 
which exiſts among our Theologians and 
Controverſialiſts, about the Church's ſup- 
poſed Infallibility, affords many objections, 
which are not eaſily anſwered, in any of 
the three hypotheſes, which are taught and 
tolerated, within the pale of the Romiſh 
Communion.—Let us examine them LG 
ma- Nn 

Firſt, the opinion of thoſe, mhichs was 
once a pretty common one, who lodge In- 
fallibility in the Biſhop of Rome.—On 

What is it grounded? On two or three 
texts of Scripture, which have been differ- 
ently explained in all ages from the com- 
mencement of Chriſtianity ! "What new 
infallible” Umpire, then, will affure vs, that 


thoſe nee certainly falſe, and 
9 that 
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that thoſe of the ſticklers for Papal Infalli- 
bility are certainly true? Quis dabit uit 
ſehi ſehem? Beſides, if, according to the 
original propoſition, a perpetual, viſible; 
infallible Judge be neceſſary for the des 
ciſion of religious controverſies, it is im- 
poſſible that the Pope can be that Judge: 
It often happens that there is no Pope, 
for a conſiderable ſpace of time; and 
it has not unfrequently happened that 
there were two, once three Popes, at a 
time; each of whom claimed the pre- 
- rogatives of St. Peter's lawful ſucceſſor; 
and had a party of abettors in the Catholic 
world. Were they all infallible Judges? 
Or which of them was the one infallible 
Judge“ ?—In truth, Papal Infallibility is 
as abſurd in itſelf, as it is pernicious in its 
conſequences; the ſpurious child of Arro- 
gance and Ignorance, foſtered by Credulity 
and matured by ſervile Adulation- 


dl omit mentioning a number of other arguments 
againſt this moſt extravagant claim; as I am confident 
that it is ſcouted by every rational Roman Catholic of 
the preſent age; and becauſe I would not tire the 
reader's patience with unneceſſary details. T 

s \ | 0 
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To the French Nation we more particu- 
larly owe, that ſo miſchievous a tenet had 
not a much wider ſpread. The Gallican 
Church has always taught a contrary doc- 
trine, and aſſerted the ſuperiority of a Ge- 
neral Council; to whoſe deciſions the Pope 
himſelf is obliged to bend“. They allowed 
him to have a principal ſhare in queſtions 
about Faith, but at the ſame time affirmed, 
that his deciſions were not irreformable, 
without the Church's conſent . 
The arguments uſed by the Gallican 
Clergy, againſt the Infallibility of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, were theſe—That it was 


the Catholic or Univerſal Church on which 


Chriſt conferred that privilege—That it 
was to the Apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors, 
that he promiſed to ſend the Holy Ghoſt, 
to inſtruct them in all truth—That it was to 


According to a Decree of the Councilof Conſtance. 


1 © In ſideĩ quoque queſtionibus, præcipuas Summi 
& Pontifcis eſſe partes, ejuſque decreta ad omnes ct 
. « Finglas Eceleſias pertinere ; nec tamen irreformabile 
** eſſe judicium, niſi Eceleſiæ conſenſus  accefſerit.”— 
Propoſttis 4ta Cleri Gallicani, Ib G2. 
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the Church he ſaid, that the gates of Hell 
ſhould not prevail againſt her , &. 

I know that aſſumptions are here taken, 
which Proteſtants, will not readily grant; 
and, therefore, I bring them forward only 
to ſhow my readers, what, with reſpect to 
Infallibility, is the doctrine of the Gallican 
Church; which I apprehend to be, at pre- 
ſent, alſo that of moſt 'other National 
Churches in the Romiſh Communion.— 
According to this idea, Infallibility may be 
placed in a General Council, independently 
of the Pope ; or in a Papal Decree, adopted 
by the Catholic Church. But this is no 
great compliment to the Biſhop of Rome: 
for the Decree of any other Biſhop, or 
Provincial or National Synod, would, if 


Cette propoſition du Clergẽ eſt ſondẽe ſur ce que 
« c'eſt a VEgliſe Univerſelle, que Jeſus-Chriſt a donne 
« VInfaillibilite, pour la deciſion des queſtions de For: 
<« c'eſt a tous les-Apotres et aux Eveques, leurs ſuceeſ- 
& ſeurs, qu'il a promis d' envoyer VEſprit Saint, qui. les 
& inſtruiroit de toute verite: c'eſt de VEgliſe qu il a dit, 
que les portes de PEnfer ne prevaudroĩent jamais 
contre elle.” Lair Eccigſ. n 
N A 

adopted 
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adopted by the Catholic Church, be equally 
infallible. - 70 

Although the opinion which ge In- 
fallibility in a General or Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, be more ſpecious and leſs dangerous 
than that which lodges it in one fingle 
Bithop, it muſt be conifeſſed that it is liable 
to conſiderable difficulties. For my own 
part, I very much doubt if ever there were 
a Council ſtrictly œcumenical; and I am, 
moreover, inclined to think, with honeft 
Gregory Nazianzen *, that Synods of any 
kind have never done much good; and that 
fome Synods have done confiderable' evil. 
But my own opinion ] urge not as a part of 
the Roman Catholic Creed—I only repeat, 
that it is very difficult for Roman Catho- 
lics to prove the CEcumentcality, and conſe- 


quently the W of 71 individual 
Council. For, | apart. 
2 Wen ee eee toe rarra auoyry 
eryyem eg , drt AundeH ovretou T9, udev xpurov un̊ 
. £73muvieg 1 Troohuey. Ep , q5Jal 42. ad 
Procopium. Our Diyines tell us, indeed, that chagrin 
and difapointment dictated this cenſure.” It may be ſo; 
but it is not for that the leſs true with regard to moſt 
: By 


4. 
By what certain criterion ſhall we judge. 
what Councils are æcumenical, what not d 
Shall it be by the number of Biſhops. col- 
ledded in them? Then the Council of Ris 
mini was as œcumenical as, nay more ſo 
than, the Council of Nice; and that of 
Sardica, than the firſt of Conſtantinople. 
Shall it be by a univerſal acquieſcence in 
their Decrees? When did that ever hap» 
pen: — Shall it be by the approbation and 
confirmation of the Roman Pontiff ? Some 
deny, others affirm. And this leads me to 
a third hypotheſis concerning Infallibility ; 
namely, that when a General or even a Na- 
tional Council is approved and confirmed 
by the Pope, its deciſions, by that appro- 
bation, become infallible. This is the in- 
verſe of the Gallican Doctrine, That a Pa- 
pal deciſion approved by a General Coun- 
oil becomes infallible, ut this eriterion 
is more exceptionable than the former, 
and in fact it brings us back to Papal In- 
ſallibility. According to this hypocheſis, 
the Couneil of Conſtantinople would be 
I no General Council, as it Was not only not. 
approved | 


* 
* 
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approved by the Pope, but formally reject- 
ed by three Popes, Leo, Gelaſius, and 
Gregory; yet it is now generally acknow- 
ledged as an Ecumenical Synod.—On 
the other hand, the Council of Piſa, al- 
though a very numerous Synod®, and al- 
though formally approved by a Bull of 


Alexander V. is not conſidered as a Ge- 


neral Council. But the moſt fingular in- 
ſtance of the uncertainty of this criterion 
occurs with reſpect to the famous Council 


of Baſil. It was firſt diſapproved and diſ- 


ſolved by Eugenius. then approved of by 
Eugenius, and again diſavowed and annul-_ 


led by the ſame n Yet the French 


Nation have nee conſidered the Council 
of Baſil as a General Council. | 
That General Councils themſelves, ſuch 
as bear that name, are always infallible, no 
candid Roman Catholic will, I think, pre- 


© * There were preſent 22 Cardinals, 4 Patriarchs, 
12 Archbiſhops, 67 Biſhops in perſon, and 85 by proxy, 
67 Ambaſſadors from crowned Heads, a great number 
of mitred Abbots, Deputies from a ſtill greater number 
of Abbeys, Monaſteries, Univerſities, Provinces, Giies, 


ic 8 &c. &c. 
a tend 
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tend to fay. Will any Roman / Catholic 
deny that General Couiicils have enacted 
nefarious things ? What ſober and rational 
Roman Catholic of the preſent day, eſpe< 
cially what Britiſh Roman Catholic, wall 
deem the Second Council of Nice, or the 
Councils of Conſtance and Florence, in- 
fallible ?—Will any Britiſh Roman Catho- 
he of the preſetit day deem infallible the 
_ firſt Council of Ly ons, in which the haughty 
Pontiff depoſed an Emperor, and abſolved 
his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance ? 
Or the 4th Council of Lateran ; the third 
Canon of which (De Hereticis) contains 
doctrines, which I dare not put in an En- 
glih Grads * one of our controverſial- 

1 


NA. Dana vero (Haretici) ſecularibus poteſtatibus 
*« przſcntibus, aut eorum bailivis, relinquantur animad- 
A yerſione debita puniendi . . . . ita quod bona hujuſ- 
© modi damnatorum, ſi laici ee Ys buy ſi vero 
« clerici, applicentur eceleſiis a quibus ſtipendis ac- 
ceperunt .... Moneantur autem et inducantur et, 
1 ſi neceſſe fuerit, per cenſuram eccleſiaſticam com- 

t pellantur ſæculares, quibuſcunque fungantur officiis, 
* ut, * Wer cupiunt et haberi fideles, ita pro 
1. F | « defenſione 
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iſts vainly labour to prove this Canon ſpu- 
rious: the attempt muſt be laughed atby 
every ſober eritico. And ſhall I or any Ro- 
man Catholic be obiges to en that 


60 « deſesbone ae proflen wal juramemi um 4 p<. d 
cc terris ſue Juri iſdiftioni ſubjectit univerſos her eticut ab 
« Feclefia denotates bond fide pro viribus exterminave tui 
tc Jebunt: ĩta quodammodo quandocunque quis fuerit in 
« poteſtatem ſive ſpiritualem five temporalem aſſumptus, 
& hoc teneatur capitulum juramento ſumare .. Si 
cc vero dominus temporalis, requiſitus et monitus ab | 
4 Eccleſia, terram ſuam purgare neglexerit ab hac hære- 
tica fœditate, per metropolitanum et cæteros compro- 
« vinciales epiſcopos excommunicationis vinculo inno- 
« detur. Et, ſi ſatisfacere contempſerit infra annum, 
te ſignificetur hoc ſummo pontifici : ut ex tunc ip/e 
& vaſſalles ab dus fidelitate denunciet abſolutor, et ter- 
te yam exponat Catholicis occupandam,” qui cam, extermi- ' 
« natis hereticis, fine ulla contradictione poſſedeant : ſalvo 
« jure domini principalis, dummodo ſuper hoc ipſe 
'« nullum præbet obſtaculum, nec aliquod impedi- 
e mentum opponat .. . . Catliolici vero, qui crucis af- 
&« ſumpto charactere ad a exterminium fi actinx- 
« 2rint, illa gaudeant indulgentia, illoque ſancto privi- 
ec Jepio gut muniti, quod accedentibus in terræ ſanctæ 
& ſubfidium conceditur.” Concil. Later: iv. apud Labbe, 
tom. Xi. p. 147. Is this Chriſtian, Catholic Doctrine R 
| Is ak here EY mark of mere 


Ro Infallibility 
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Iufallibility was lodged, in Wh: an af, 
ſembly,? Feng AeHhtogor toghts 4 
Remains, to be examined 4 Hanh hypo- 
the, which places Infallibility in the dif- 
fuſwe Body of Cbriſtians: according to 
Which opinion, the univerſal reception of 
any Doctrine is a proof of its being a ge- 
nyine part of pure original Chxiſtianity, and 
conſequently an infallible truth. This is 
nearly equivalent to the Rule of Vincent of 
 Lerins: Quod ſemper, qued ahamnibur, quod 
ubzque creditum ; ja Rule, to which, in the 
abſtract, every thinking Proteſtant; as well 
as Catholic, will, I believe, have little re- 
luctance to ſubſcribe; but, ſtill, it is no 
eaſy matter to apply even this golden Rule 
to every particular caſe; as it can be ap- 
plied only negatively, and would reduce 
the Articles of Chriſtian belief to a ſmaller 
number than, perhaps, any Church ad- 
mits. For, according to this Rule, every 
Article of belief which cannot be proved 
to have beeu, by the Chriſtians of all times. : 
and places, univerſally believed, muſt be, 


5 lopped off from the eſſentials of Catholic 


oredence. But what then becomes of the | 
F n jou Creed 


of Fy 1 © ; 
a 3 © * 144 
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Creed of Pius, of the Creed of Athanaſius“, 
of the Conſtantinopolitan and Nicene 
Creeds, or even of that which goes by the 
name of the Apoſtles Creed ? For all theſe 
Creeds contain, fome more, fome leſs, Ar- 
ticles which will not readily ſquare with 
Vincent's Rule.—Yet, I confeſs, to myſelf 
it has a'ways appeared, that the Rule of 
Vincent is that alone by which genuine 
Chriſtianity can be afcertained ; orthodoxy x 
diſcerned from heterodoxy, and the true 
Apoſtolic and Catholic Doctrines diftin- 
guiſhed from the innovations of hæreſiarchs: 
although in order to apply it we muſt re- 
volve the hiſtory of eighteen centuries, ex- 
amine all the new Doctrines that have been 
hatched, and mark every novelty in Reli- 
gion, from the days of the Apoſtles to the 
preſent day. How few will venture to en- 
gage—how few are capable of engaging, in 
ſo Herculean a taſk. | | 

On the whole, then, religious contre. 


ſies, as well as legal controverſies, muſt, ir 
ſhould ſeem, be ultimately decided by ſomę 


eee ben his benen fos 
by him it was not compoſed. 


living 
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living Tribunal (for neither Law nor 
Scripture expounds itſelf), and the. deci» 
ſions of both theſe Tribunals muſt be ac - 
quieſced in and obeyed by thoſe who. ac - 
knowledge their reſpective - juriſdictions ; 
although neither the one nor the other be 
abſolutely infallible in its decifions,—As 
a Briton, then, is obliged tq pay obedience 
to 2 deciſion of law made in a Britiſh Tri- 
bunal, of which he acknowledges the come» 
petency, ſo is a Roman Catholic obliged ta 
pay obedience to deciſions made by ſuch 
Tribunals as he believes to be compe- 
tent; whether he deem them infallible or 
Ot. * T 
, In truth, when. v we 8 chat we aur- 
ſelves are not agreed about the ſeat of In- 
fallibility, any more than pſychologiſts are 
about the ſeat of the ſoul and that, wheres, 
ſoever we place it, it has never been deter - 
mined what are its boundaries, and how 
far its influence extends? how deciſions 
about matters of faith are to be diſtinguiſhed 
from deciſions concerning diſcipline ? what. 
F3 Councils 


- 


7% 
Councitsare Eeumenieal, what not? when 
Councils act conci/fiitty f btherwiſe 
or wen * Pope ſpeaks r Chtedra;” ot as 
4 private divine,” Kc. Ain & Word, what 
conditions and eircumſtances dre necefſary 
to conſtitute In Tal lBVe Tuibunal 7 — e 
can hardly Help a agreeing With an dhony: 
mous Vc hüt 18 called the Pei 
Controverſy, "That aftet᷑ alf hit has been 
« written on the Churtt's Infallibility, it 
«at laſt dwittekles away into ſome arbitrary 
4 gotel and arb of a Chufch; and is at 
e beſt but a ttioral'certainty f. Or, with 
Biſhop Butnet, © That the Church's autho- 


« rity, is rather an authority of Order, than 
of alen in which Wa 1 believe, 


15 . Our Theologians labour to prove that the Romiſh 


Church is not only a true Church, but'the only true 
church; bechaſt; Hy they; the adobe Has the warks of 


the true Church: Unity, Holineſs, "Univerſality, au 
Apeſtalicity. But here the onus proband; grows exceſſively 
heayy on their ſhqulders : and even the gigantic Bellar- 
mine himſelf ſuccumbs under the load, 


4 Diſcourſe concerning the Judge of Contreverſc, 15 I oy 
Pee?” 2091 


R | every 


4 
every Church, as well as the Roman 
Church, without pretending to be infal- 
lible, aQs as if the woen'® 2d 11 vod 


Dil arena Ii asses bowolls But 


% Abe following bc Tow” a Debra cation !o "CH | 
nem XI. prefixed to $i R: Steele Hiuthe of the brot 
of th Roman Catholic Religion, will, perhaps, explain 
how, matters Randy, in this teſpech, between us a 
Frdteſtants. „ You, HorxEss is, not aware, how 
<« near the Churches of us Proteſtants ave at length 
cone t to thoſe privileges and perſections, which You 
« Yoaſt of as peeuliar to your own « fo'near; that many 
« * of the moſt quick- ſighted and ſagacious perſons have 
41 not | been able to diſcover any difference between us, 
«as to the main principle of all DePrrint, Cobernmint, 
« Worſhip, and Dijeipline—but this one; vis. That 

YOU cannet err in any thing you determine; and wE 
cc never as. That is to fay, in other words, ta You 
« are oli, and WE always 7 in thi Fre bt + *. INN © And 
« ; you muſt pardon us, if we cannot help thinking i it to 
« "be as great and as glorious a privilege ia. US, to be al- 
« v ways in the right, without the pretence to Tafatlibi- | 
e \ity, as' it can be in 0b to be alwys I the Witing 
«with it. Thus the 8ynea of Dot, the Councils of 

« the Reformed in France, the AlEmbl) of the Kirk of 
« Scotland, and, if I may: preſume, to Tame iththe Con- 
<\ vocation of England, have been all found fo bave the 
« very Tame unqueſtionable CR SILENN our 'Chiltch 
claims upon the Infallibility which reſides ig it; and 
2 the People to be under the very fame Krick 4 ob 

F 4 5 . 
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But whatever opinion be entertained 
about the Church's Infallibility, or where 


ſoever it be ſuppoſed to lodge, it is gene: 
rally allowed, even by Roman Catholics — 


That the Church cannot coin new Articlgs 
of Faith, nor abrogate any of thoſe which 
were taught by CyzzsT—that ſhe cannot 
diſpenſe with any divine, natural, or poſi- 
tive Jaw—that ſhe has not emporal or civil 


juriſdiction — that all her power and pri- 
vileges are of a ſpiritual nature and that, 


« Jigation of obedience to their determinations, which 
« with You is the conſequence of an abſolufe In- 
10 ſallibility. The reaſon, therefore, why we do not 
« openly ſet up an Infallibility is becauſe we can 
4 without it. Authority reſults as well from 
„ power as from RIGHT 3 and a majority of votes 
is 2s ſtrong a foundation for it, as Infallibility itſelf, 
« Councils that mey err, never do : and, , beſides, being 
e compoſed of men whoſc peculiar buſineſs is to be in 
« the right, it is very immogeſt for any private perſop 
« to-think them not ſo: becauſe this is to ſet up a cor- 
« rupted private Underſtanding, above a public wncor- 
- ruptid Judgment.—Thus it is in the North as. well 
« 2s in thie Sopth, abroad as well as at home; all main- 
* e eee eee 
vVhich jet they know not how ſo much as to ſpeaF 
= gf without ridicule in cu f | 


when | 


En 
when ſhe meddles with any thing that js- 
not ſpiritual, ſhe exorbates from her pro - 
per ſphere; and guoad hoc, ceaſes to be in- 
fallible. With theſe reſtrictions and limi- 
tations, Infallibility, cannot, I think, be 
conſidered as a dangerous Doctrine — paſs : 
nm : by. | FT 


THE SUPREMACY, n AND PRERO- | 
. GATIVES OF THE POPE. 


Here 1 find my talk a difficult one in- 
deed ; the more ſo, as I ſhall be obliged to 
make conceſſions, which many of my com- 
raunion may think, ought not to be made, 
But, as Truth and Candour muſt guide my 
pen, I vill not preyurtentt in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, _ 
"It is allowed then, it muſt be ved 
that the Pope's Suhremacy, and the conſe- 
quences that ſeem to flow from it, have 
always been accounted the greateſt ob-. 
ſtacle to the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics of Britain. —Their-, adherence 
and ſubjection to a foreign Power have 

been conſidered! as wenne WIS the al- 


* v2} legiar —_ 


N 0 

legiändt which they owe to their own liege 
SSherdigu, and à legitimate reaſon for ex- 
cluding them from the rights and privileges 
of other Britiſh ſubjects. Ar al the other 
Gbjeckions againſt their tenets ate, politi- 
cally ſpeaking, of little or no importance. * 

They are, indeed, regarded as fuch by the 
acute Sir William Blackſtone. He fairly 
allows that 1 e nor 


« 1 . = 


3 to "WL Catholics, are Tufficient 
reaſons to exclude. them from the pale of 
Britiſh liberty; mpch Jeſs | to, ſubject them 
to legal pains, and | penalties, "The Pope's 8 
Supremacy is the only Article in theit 
Creed, Which, in a political view, he thinks 
exceptionable ; j and on which he grounds 
the expediency, of continuing, to guard 
againſt its conſequences by penal reſtric- 
tions. I have been told that one of. the 
firſt Law Characters of the preſent day en- 
tertains nearly the ſame idea; and has beet 
more than once heard to ſay, That no- 
. but the dependence of the Engliſh 

7 Catholics 


but by thoſe of moſt other countries, Has 


(7 ) | 
Catholics on at od man at Rome, and the 
oath of obedience'to him, which their chief 
paſtors take at their ordination, could: juſti- 
fy the ſeverity of the Britiſh Laws againſt 
Britiſh Roman Catholics or preclude them 
from any civil privilege, that Britons are 
born to enjoy. ra bamovog oy aoquedl 
Let me endeavour then to deſtroy this 
fatal barrier, by ſnou ing that the tenet of 
tbe Pope's Primacy, rightly underſtood; 
and ſuch as it is at preſait generally held, 
not only by the Catholies of Great Britain; 


nothing in it dangerous to any State or G6. 
vernment; nothing that can authoriſe the 
proſcription of thoſe who hold it; nothing 
that ſhould defranchife them from the right 
ideen, nt 6 ei] a bohnen 
I ſaid “ duch as it is at preſent nnn 
held:“ for it muſt be confeſſed, I think, 
by the moſt zealous Papiſt, that it was oc? 
a dangerous, a moſt dangerous tenet.. 
When circumveſted with fuppoſed Infal- 
libility, uncircumſcribed'by Canons, and in 
the hands of an aſpiring ambitious Pontiff, 
TY 2 N it 
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it could not but be dangerous: and ſo it 
proved. From it, as from the Trojan 
horſe, iſſued forth an Iliad of evils, which, 
for a time, deſtroyed all lawful ſubordina- 
tion, and ſubjected Crowns and Tiaras tu 
the will and pleaſure of one abſolute ghoſtly 
Deſpot, who governed a great pe of 
the world with fovereign ſway. - | 
Pet this | uſurped Empire was edles 
univerſal, nor, in its higheſt altitude, of 
long duration. It fell more rapidly than 
it roſe, and is now almoſt totally annihi- 
lated. Kings no more dread the effects of 
Pontific rage; Vatican fulminations are 
no longer formidable; Roman Infallibility 
is laughed at even in Rome itſelf ; and a 
Pope's. Bull. or Breve, is, as ſuch, as little 
regarded at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and 
| Liſbon; as it would be at Peterſburg, Rer. 
lin, Copenhagen or London. 

Still (it will be urged) the Pope' s SU» 
«< pREMACY. is a Roman Catholic tenet— 
it was once, confeſſedly, a- dangerous 
« tenet—what was once dangerous may 
become fo again—and, therefore, every 
* Proteſtant 


en 

* Proteflant ſtate ſhould be careful to pres 
vent it from ever recovering its former 
< pernicious influence.” Undoubtedly 
and ſo, too, ſhould every Catholic, State: 
and, in reality, there is not, I believe, any 
Catholic State in Chriſtendom, that it is not 
as jealous of Papal influence as we can 


be * cat as they are, they ſee no 
danger 
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dow oder W 
gilance, which they are known to exert, to prevent the 
publication of Papal Reſeripts, until they be inſpected 
and authorized by legal National Authority. No Bull, 
Breve, Conſtitutĩon or Decree was regarded as obliga- 
tory in France, unleſs it was ſolemnly publiſhed by the 
biſhops and Biſhops, in their reſpective Diocefes ; 
„ leſt the Biſhops ſhould, as ſometimes was the cafe, 
detray the intereſts of the Gallican Church, through an 
intereſted partiality to the Roman See, the' civil Go- 
vernment took ſpecial care That no Decree emanated 
from Rome, ſhould be printed, publiſhed or diftribated 
on any pretext or under any Title whatſoever, if it 
were not firſt authorized by Letters Patent, enregiſtered 
in Parliament. EIS OD 
E. xv. 7. p. 289. 

But, to make this matter ſtill more indiſputable, 9 
tive an inſtance from a Papal Conſtitution of the "moſt 


En) 
danger from acknowledging the Biſhop of 
— . —— 8 dignity, the 
ava J. £0098 24 - 80019. irſt 


ſolemn ſort; cad was atmu- 
ally promulgated on the Thurſday of Holy week (or that 
before Eaſter Sunday) hence commonly called the Bal 
in Cena Domini. This Bull was firſt publiſhed by Ju- 
Hus ii. in 1511 ; but enlarged by Paul III. in 1536, and 
again by Paul V. in 16133 with the ſtrongeſt injunc+ 
tions'to all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbiſbops, Biſhops, 
and Ordinaries of every kind, to have it publiſhed in 
their reſpeQtive juriſdiQtions, under pain of incurring 
the wrath of God, and of the Apoliles Peter and Paul, 
&c. &c.— But did the Catholic world receive this Bull, 
or pay any regard to the Pope's menaces? No ! they 
laughed at his impotent fulminations, and held his 
threatenings in diſdain : and, at this day, the Bull is ſe- 
verely proſcribed in almoſt every Roman Catholic State. 
have been told, that its annual publication at Ronte 
itſelf was ſuſpended. by Ganganelli: Whether it has 
ſince been reſumed, I am ignorant; or whether He 
ho has juſt now been elected to the Papal, Chair will 
dare to renew ſo idle and abſurd a ceremony ?—But, 
at any rate, it is a poĩntleſs weapon that can hurt no one. 
1 ſhall juſt bring one more inſtance of the little re- 
ſpect that is paid by Roman Catholic States to Papal 
Bulls, which inculcate, even but indirect ly, prctended 
Papa} prerogative. When Benedict XIII. publiſhed 
in the Roman e 2 legend of the Life of Gre. 
DING gory 


En) 


firſt Prelate in the Chriſtian Church —a pti- 
vilege which was early conferred on him, 
partly from his being the ſuppoſed ſucceſſor 
of two great Apoſtles “, but chiefly: from his 
SEE being in the capital of the Roman Em- 
pitt; a privilege acknowledged by the Coun- 
cilsof Nice, Coultantinople and Chalcedon, 
and admitted even by the -Greeks them» 
(ove: in the Council of F ee 1 

400 1500 + 0 140 they | 


gory VII. now a canionized Saint; at-Rome; it 3 
mediately ſuppreſſed in France and Germany; merely 
becauſe it praiſes the conduct of Gregory with * 
the Emperor Henry. 

I know that this Propoſition, although Aultiv's, 
has been cenfured at Rome: but Roman cenſures are 
no Articles of Catholic Belicf: and, I confefs, I · ſee no 
greater claim which the Pope has to be the fueceſſor af 
Peter, than he has to be the ſucceſſor of Paul. That 
the latter was at Rome we know for certain :'that the ; 
former was there, has been doubted; and is at beſt 
but highly probable. Irenzus ſays, that the Church of 
of Rome was founded by two moſt glorious Apoſtles, 
Peter and Paul; a Glerigſſtimis duobos: Apeſtalir Perro et 
et Paulo Rome fundata et con/lituta Recigſa Eiphanius 
ſays that Peter and Paul were at Rome, both the farſt 
Apoſtles and Biſhops — Ex Poπ yryoract mpurou Te rpog u 
gs arerch- avro xa enioxoru—And the Eccleſiaſtical © 
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they ſoon repented, and retrafted the tolls 

cellion." N. 
But this piivileds; Gigi it n 
when ſtript of all its uſurped appendagesy 
and reduced to its primitive ſimplicity, is 
nothing more than, as I have already ſaid, a 
bare primacy of Honour, rank and fireces 
_ dence, which is not more dangerous to the 
liberties of the Chriſtian Church in general, 
than the Primacy of Lyons is to the liber- 
ties of the Gallican, or that of Canterbury 
to the liberties of the Anglican Church. 

I will not here enter into a minute dif- 
cuſſion of a queſtion, which is often agi- 
tated among controvertiſts: namely, whe- 
ther the Primacy of the Pope be of Divine 
Right ; that is whether CH IAIS himſelf 


Hiſtorian Euſebius tells us that . 
Biſhop in ſucceſſion from Peter and Paul: Ilyarw a 
Here u Tlavacy xatayu tiz%oxw. I am ſenſible that, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither Peter nor Paul were Biſhops— 
They were of a ſuperior rank to that of Biſhops—they 
were Apoſtles, not fixed to any particular See ; but 
ſent to preach the Goſpel, whereſoever they found it 
requiſite; and to appoint Biſhops or Overſeers ALIVE 
en Churches, founded by them. | 

| 13 gave 


(#9 
gave to St. Peter à real Primacy over. fle 
other Apoſtles, and if that gift deſcen#to 
Peter's ſucceſſors; the Biſhops f Rome ? 
That Popes have ddaimed ſuch a | privilege 
is wnqueſtionable 7 ind 1 am forty to 
that moſt of our theologues are willing to bo 
give it him. Vet this cannot be an Ar- 
ticte of ' Catholic Faith, as any one may 
convince himſelf by tracing Papal 1 10 | 
tod its. firſt appenrance; and compating it 
with the chatek; Hilton of "the HH three 
cefituties;! 10 7 At 10 Not tel es 
la ide firſt place, that all the Apoſtle 'S 
were equal in frower, rank, Tait ity and i u | 
Fiſts ion; was the common dockrins of 
of thoſe early ages: and, this to me, ap- 
pears ſo evident, that Thave often won- 
dered how a contrary opinion came to gain 
ground in the Chriſtian world —But, it 
there were nd diſifition of Tank or powet 
among the Apoſtles, how could there be 
any among their ſucceſſors in the miniſtry? 
Nor indeed is there any, ſays Jerome in bis 
Rn Letter to Evangelus; ¶MWhereſo- 


8 «ever 
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« ever there is a Biſhop, be it at Rome or 
« at Eugubium, at Conſtantinople or at 
« Rhegium, at Alexandria or at Tanis, he 
« is of the ſame worth and of the ſame 

« prieſthood : the power of wealth, and 
„the lowlineſs of poverty, renders not 
% Biſhop more high or low; for all 
« of them are ſucceſſors of the 223 
« fHeg®,” © 

Secondly, granting, for a moment, that, 
among the Apoſtles, Peter had a frimacy, 
of ſome ſort or other, it would not follow 
that this perſonal privil:ge deſcended to 
Peter's ſucceſſors, whether at Rome or An- 
tioch : nor, even in this ſuppoſition, can 
any ſolid reaſon be given, why his ſucceſ- 
for at Antioch ſhould not inherit that pri- 
vilege, i in preference even to his ſucceſſor 
at Rome. Antioch was the firſt-born of 
the Gentile Churches, where the followers 


of Chriſt were firſt denominated NEW 5 


and which the Fathers of the Synod of 
Conſtantinople call tlie moſt Ancient 


"© Ep. 101. nov. ed. tom. v. p. $02. = 
| 9 400 
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and a Apoſtolical Church o. Albers, 


Peter is allowed to have firſt erected his 
Apoſtolic 7hrone, and to have ſitten on it 

ſeven yeats; when he left it to Evodius: 
whereas he muſt have come to Rome, if 

be came at all, in the latter part of his liſe; 
and, if he had a Throne there, it could not 
be the only Apoſtolic Throne, nor the f 
Apoſtolic Throne; for Paul had been there 
before him, and died there as well as he; 


and if we believe the Afofolical Conflitu-" 


tions (which although a ſpurious is yet 
an antient work), Linus was ordained the 
firſt Biſhop of Rome by Paul, and, after the 
death of Linus, Clement was ordained by 


Peter T. But Irenzus (as has been already 


obſerved, ſays that the two Apoſtles, 
«when they had founded and reared that 
Church, delivered the Epiſeopal Office 


SE | 


+ Ts d Pau exaanoiag Awog wv, & Karat, Toure, 
ira Haas KW, &, peta Tor Aion bayatey, in" wu Ie- 
Tov [it is Peter who is made to ſpeak this] Jewrepor xe 
porowras. Conſtit. Apoſt. lib. vii. c. 46. inter Patres 


Apoſtolicos, tom. ii. p. 46. ed. Cleric. 


47; 5 G 2 | into 
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into the hands of Lins“. If Linus, 
then, were. the, firſt, Biſhop of Rome, he 
Was as much, the ſutceſſor of St. Faul“ 


Alilllaſiis, which, was an office peculiar too 


the Apoſtles; but only conſtituted by theta. 
the rft Biſhop, or overſeer of that portion 
of the faithful who then reſided at Rome 
in the ſame manner as Evxodius had before 
been conſtituted the firſt overſcer: of thoſe 


_ who reſided at Antioch. But neither Linas 


non Huadius could ſucceed to an of the 
perſonal privileges of the Apoſtles, wh 
made them Biſhops ; nor, as Biſhops, could 
they claim any Apoſtolical prerogative, br 
whatever Apoſile they miglit have been ap- 
pointed. This is allowed by Bellarmine 
himſelſ, the great champion of Papal prero- 
gative: ; © The Biſhops have no part of au- 

<* thority wal Apoſtolicat . 


„ e ava} 3: L 
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K "Foiſeapt nullam 8, ne Pertem wore alles, a 55 
ritatis. De Sum. ont. iv. 25. 
C31; & © But 
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- Bit how, chen, Earn” hd" ſole "Biſhop 
of Rome to be un exception?” 184 er 
got he the Tappdfed® pertbnar preröga- 
tives of the firſt of the Apoſtles, Pe 5 
It was by Peter's une, infer 

the Rotnanifts ; "4 by His laft Will and 
Teſtatment! 24 — is 800d 
« r6afon,” ſays Barrow, „ fof their urg- 
ing this argument: for, otherwiſe, if 
St. Peter had died Witt art td elder on 
f Antioch would have had the beſt hs 
to all his goods and dignities But 507 
doth that Will appear? in What tables 
was it written? in What regiſters is it 
«4 extant ? in whbſe preſeite did he nun My 
* pate it —lt is no Where to be 7 

« heard of +!" —ſave i in the teeming 
of ſuch Writers as Bellarmine ; fo 18 n 
alhamed to "ay, * is not . 
4s that the Lord ga okve an ex ex preſs Sf 
to Peter, that he ſhould / fo fi fix his 8 ce at 


280 Of JC . 
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* Barrow On the POO Tak work in which the 


| ſubjſect is exhauſted ; and which I would requeſt 


every Britith Gitbolic to, peruſe, along with, * 


N 
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2 Roms as that the Biſhop of Rome Raw 
« « abſolutely ſucceed him. 
Indeed, a Fure-divino Right of Cw 
cy, in the Biſhop of Rome or in any other 
Buhop, appears to me ſo extremely un- 
founded, that I often, wonder how ſuch a 
tenet ever came to gain ground in the 
Chriſtian world. Ho far my opinion, in 
this reſpe&, coincides. with that of the ge- 
nerality of Britiſh Catholics 1 know not, 
and therefore ſpeak not here in their name: 
but it would be diſingenuous, in me, in au 
A pology addreſſed to Proteſtants, pot fairly 
to acknowledge, that I find nothing either 
in Scripture, or univerſal Tradition, to 
ſupport. a Papal e of er 
Right. 
_ The prerogative of n which ho 
Biſhop of Rome ſo early received, and af- 
terwards ſo enormouſly abuſed, I believe 
principally derived from his See, or. Throne, 
as it is ſometimes called, being 1 in the ca- 


"« Non eſt improbabile, Dominum etiam aperte 
juſſiſſe, ut ſedem ſuam Petrus ita figeret Rowe, ut 
Romanus Epiſcopus abſolute eĩ ſuecederet T“ 

7 pital 


6 
pital city of the Roman Empire; in much 
the ſame manner as Alexandria and other 
great cities gave ſubordinate Wen to 
their reſpective Biſhops. 

The firſt mention we find ** of the 
Primacy of the Biſhop of Rome, is inci- 
dentally, in the firſt Nicene Council; by the 
ſixth Canon of which the Biſhop of Alex - 
andria is confirmed in a ſort of Primacy 
over certain diſtricts in Egypt, &c. already 
ſanctioned by uſage; and ſimilar to that 
| which, according to the ſame uſage, the 
Biſhop of Rome enjoyed over certain other 
diſtricts, ſuppoſed, with: great probability, 
to be ſuburbicarian regions . It is re- 
markable that, when this Canon was pro · 
duced by the Legates of Leo, in the un · 
eil of Chalcedon, a preface had been added 
to it, to the following purport. The Church 
of Rome had always the Primacy an ad- 
dition I doubt not, made by the Romans 


7 7 þ 20g" 
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Ilerramorn, ore ror AN], emoxene rr Torrus- 
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iſts in favour of that See gaser cbe copy | 
produced by Aetius Archdeacon of the 
Church of Conſtantinople, and read in the 
Council by its Secretary, Was found to have 
no ſuch addition .“ ROMS t 
When the Council of Conltantriopte! 
56 years after that of Nice, raiſed the _ 
ſhop of the New Imperial City to the ſe⸗ 
cond rank aud digaity, after the Biſhop' 
of Ronie,it gives for teafon, „That Con- 
* ſtantinople was then the New Rome +: * 
and this Decree was cotifirmed by the 3 
cil of Chalcedon 70 years after, in the for. 
lowing terms: 4 Ever following the de- 
9 Ang of the Holy Fathers, and acknow- 
2 ledging the now read Canon of the 1 56 
6 godly Biſhops, we too define and decree 
«the farne, "Tonceritnig the privileges of. 


Ly $\ PSF or OT STE 0Oq 
„ aſtet wards, with 
reſpect to Appeals; and a pretended Canon of the Ni- 
cene Council authorifing them, was produced by the 
Legates of Zofimus ot Sag rere 
e eee rar Ade * N | K1 


FIRE Eo RY 1 


+To fey Tos Kerorarrinunediu eT19%0Toy n ab TprgFug 
TW, Ting, {TG Tov rng Polung eT10x0Tov, da ro tal veay Po- 


* Can. iii. apud Labbe, torn, ii. p. 947. 
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«the —— Church of Conftatitinople; 
r Neti Rome. For, "as the Fathers go 
Lo privileg es to the Nront of Old Rom 
* becauſe it was the Tmperial City; ſo yi 
4 150 godly Biſhops, induced by the ſame 
« conſideration, gave, equal privileges t 
& > Throne of New Rome ; rightly judg- 

4 ing, "that the City which is honoured 
4 with the Imperial reſidence and With 
«* the Senate, and enjoys equal privileges 
41 with O77 Rome, ſhould; like it, be 4g- 

« grahdized alſo in Ecclgfiaſtical mares + 
6 being, after it, the ſecond in rank v. * 
9 "Againſt this Canon? in the next Seffion 
the Legatis" of Rome remonſtrated; but 
in vain: it was again publicly read,- and 

W Tharraxes Toi roy am FaTtpwy opois Four, nat Toy 
apriug avayrocherra wavova Tov p. v. dropt ver 
| qutwpitorres, ra ara nay Aut dpd ha un 93 
ros TpeoCruay Th; à xurrarrs cxxauonas Korg Tat wovTmgNens, m 
au nat yap 76. Mr r dee f, bs T2 Garry 


N THY Toy, ExELyTV, ot 8 a” ur axasi Ta 4 
rpeccaia· na TY arp 22 Abufarvot, Us p. v. Stop rah. 
eie u⁰i!, Tz wa rptecta arm Tw Ty, via; Pajong d 
rare Ga, lu ph r g, TW Havi ti X24 0VIRANTY Ties” 
Buggy nur, yas THY i749 amen gte ttn dn grun 
bad Polar, xat & TOY SARANgHES Rey at u; EPANMETT, 
bar pana, Pevroges pet” tut UTapxouoay. Labbe, 
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approved by the Synod: bat was formally 
diſapproved and rejected by Leo; who pro- 
bably foreſaw a formidable rival in the 
Biſhop of New Rome . inveſted with. a 
power and privileges ſo ſimilar to his own. 
His pretext, however, was, to guard the 
rights of Alexandria, Antioch, and the other 
more ancient Sees; which he deemed in- 
vaded by both the Canon of Chalcedon and 
that of Conſtantinople, in oppoſition, to 
that of Nice: and for this purpoſe he wrote 
ſtrong, and even Paal Letters to Anato- 
lius, Marcion, and Pulcheria; but without 
effect. The Eaſtern Churches received both 
Canons, and the Emperors Baſiliſcus, Zeno, 
and Juſtinian enforced their execution. 
Here then are three Councils, called 
General, which mention the Primacy of the 
Biſhop of Rome; but neither of them 
aſſign any other reaſon, than Rome's hav- 


ing been the Imperial City when the Ro- 
man See was firſt erected there; and the 
ſame, cauſe for giving to the Biſhop. of 


Which, however, in the Council of Florence, were 
given up by Eugenius: and the See of Conſtantinople 
declared to be the ſecond in Rank. | 

Conſtantinople 
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Conſtantinople the {ſecond rank of honour 
and precedence, is aſſigned by the Councils 
of Conſtantinople and Chalcedon namely. 
that Conſtantinople had then become the 
Imperial City, or New Rome. 

hut neither the Biſhop of Neu Rome 
nor the Biſhop of O/d Rome, was content 
with the rank and precedency thus allowed 
to them. They both vied with one another, 
who ſhould ſcrew up their privileges to the 
higheſt pitch. Both arrogated to themſelves 
powers which had never been conferred 
on them, and both reciprocally reprobated 
thoſe. arrogations. To the former, to- 
gether with his ſecond rank of honour; had 
been allotted a patriarchal juriſdiction over 
the provinces. of Aſia, Pontus and Thrace; 
but in the reign of Leo Iſaurius all the re- 
gions between Thrace and Sicily were 
added to that Patriarchate: and, even before 


that, John, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, had 
the audacity to call himſelf cumenicus 
or Unzverſal Biſhop: ; for which he was ſe» 
verely reprimanded by Gregory I. who de- 
FRO it to be a n title, and a 


ſign 


„ 
ſigu of the approach of Antichriſt . The 
good Father did not foreſee; that his own 
Fuceeflors en their ambition much 
higher. 220d noc ted 2lqonites3iito”.:24 4; 

When the Dagens ce ene e 
Chriſtianity, about the middle of che ninth 
century, a contention aroſe het een tlie See 
of Rome and that of Conſtantinople, to | 
which of their juriſdictions Bulgaria was 
to be annexed; Adrian chaimed ĩt for the 
former, for the latter Ignatius. The queſ- 
tion was agitated in the fourth Council 6f 
Conſtantinople; and the Patriarchs of the 
Eaſt being of the ſame opimon with that of 
the Imperial City, Bulgaria was ſubmitted 
to his juriſdiction, the Pope's Legates vainly 
remonſtrating. John VIII. was ſo deſirous 
of having that territory under his imme 
diate juriſdiction, that he” offered to the 
Emperor Baſil, to acknowledge Photius 
for the legitimate Patriarch of Conſtants. | 
nople, if Bulgaria were ceded to him. Ba- 
i, to whotn the queſtion was referred by 

" See bis Letters to the Emperor Mautice, and to 


fhe Empreſs Conſtantina. 
211 a Synod 
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2 Synod held at Conſtantinople, ſecmed 
willing to favout the claim of Johm : but 
nothing effectual was done. The Bulga- 
rian Biſhops and their King Michael wenn 
not acknowledge the Pope for their Ha- 
triarch: which was one; perliaps the prin - 
cipal, cauſe” why John excommunicated: 
Photivs ; 'which created hat is called the 
Greek ſehiſm ; or a ſepa ration of the Eafts 
ern from the Weſtern Churches. 
From that period, the Weſtern Churelies 
were governed by the Biſhop” of Rome 
with a high hand indeed. Coopr/copacy! 
and Confraternity were now no more, *@nel 
ghoſtly Monarch ruled as deſpotically 
over God's heritage as ever any tem- 
poral Tyrant over his ſubjectsʒ and at lengthy 

ſubmitted even temporal power N * 
his paramount domination. big n 
I need not enter into a detail of ese 
rious means by which, in the courſe of | 
600 years, this ſtrange and ſingular Em- 
pire was erected; nor recount” the enor! 
mities of ĩts government; for which every 
honeſt Roman Catholie muſt bluſh, and 
x . 
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ſay, Pudet et lac dici, et non fotuiſſe refelli. 

Il ſlall only obſerve, that thoſe enormities 
would never have been committed, nor ſuch 
an Empire been at all eſtabliſhed, if the Bi- 
ſhops and Kings themſelves had not great- 
ly contributed to its ſupport. It was on 
their weakneſs, jealouſies, ambition and 
avarice, that the Pope, by flow and inſen- 
ſſble degrees, built the ſtupendous fabric of 
Papal power. 

During all this time, however, there 
were not wanting men of learning who 
ſpoke and wrote againſt the tyranny of 
Rome; nor reſolute Princes who reſiſted 
it; but rarely with ſucceſs, and ſeldom. 
with impunity. Even the boaſted liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church were often 
diſregarded. and trampled upon by, Ponti- 
fic pride: and, what is {till more unac- 
countable, Gallican Princes conſpired with 
Popes againſt the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, and even againſt their own royal, 
prerogatives:—and had not the Parliaments. 
and the Univerſity of Paris, from time to 
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time, exerted themſelves in the defence of 
both, both would moſt unn r —— 

| annihilated. 

But the firſt een Bak n 
to Papal uſurpation was a Decree of the 
Council of Conſtance, which declares the 
Pope to be inferior to a General Council, 
and obliged to ſubmit to its deciſions “. Al- 
though the effects of this Decree were, in 
a great meaſure, fruſtrated by the more ob- 
ſequious Synods of Florence and Lateran'; 
yet, as the Gallican Church tenaciouſly ad- 
hered to it, and made it the baſis of their 
famous Declaration in 1682; it was a con- 
ſtaut thorn in the ſide of the Papacy, and 
at length goaded it into deſpair. It is true 
that the Popes ſtill continued to aſſert their 


. Alpla Synodus f in Sp. Santo congregata legirime, | 


Generale Concilium faciens, Ecclefiam Catholicam mi- 


titantem repreſentans, poteſtatem a Chriſto immediate 
habet, cui quilibet cujuſcunque ſtatus veldignitatis, etiam 
Papalis exiſtat, obedire tenetur in his quæ pertinent ad 
fidem, et extirpationem dicti ſchiſmatis, et reforma- 
tionem generalem Ecclefiz Dei in capite et in membris. 
3 * br. a ee ee 


farmer 
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formerelaims, both in-theory/and. in prac 
tice,/long'after the Council of Conſtance; 
and legions of Monks, Mendicants and 
other Religious Orders, made independent 
of ordinary juriſdiction by the Pope's le- 
nilude of power, repaid the favour with tho 
groſſeſt adulation; and ſupported his enor- 
mous claims by every art and argument 
that cunning and ſophiſtry could ſupply: 
The common doctrine held and taught by 
thoſe ſycophants of the Court of Rome 
was: That all Eccleſiaſtical Authority 
& xeſides in the Pope as in its ſource, as 
* alone holding his power immediately 
* from God, ſo that the other Biſhops 
„ derive theirs from him, and àre only 
his Vicars— that it is he who gives au- 
* thority even to General Councils that 
bo he alone has a right to decide queſtions 
a, concerning Faith - and that all the faith- 
ful are blindly and implicitly to ſubmit to 
his deciſions, becauſe they are infallible 
* I all juriſciction i is veſted i in him, 

& and, by him delegated to other Paſtors— 
« that this jurĩſdiction extends even tothe 
391230! „ fouls 
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ſouls in Purgatory, which, if he choſe, 
he might empty at once *—that he alone 
can make ſuch Eccleſiaſtical Laws as he 
« pleaſes, and diſpenſe, without giving, a 
e cauſe, with thoſe already made—can. de- 
ſtroy the whole Canon Law, and con- 

« ſtrut a new code i in its ſtead} — that all 
66 Church- goods are at his abſolute diſ- 


* 
« poſal that he judges all mankind, but 
4 cannot be judged by any that all power, 
6 whether ſpiritual or temporal, i is directly 
& or indirectly lodged in him — and that 
10 conſequently he can diſpoſe of crowns 
* as well as mitres, depoſe Sovercigns, and 
10 abſolve their ſubjects from their * of 
* allegiance, &c." ,- _ - 

Still, however, the Univerſity of Paris 


r 
vellet, poſſet totum Purgatorium evacuare. Propoſ. 10. 
of Friar John Angeli, cenſured by the Univerſity of 
Paris in 1482, I wonder he did not extend the Pope's 
juriſdiction to Hell itſelf, as ſome one had done before 
enen Great * n 
the ſoul of Trajan. | 


r — 2 
conſtruere, Prop. 8. of the ſame Friar John Angeli. 
* N rns wan and 
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and its Doctors maintained the honour- 
_ but nnequal conteſt . The writings 
of D' Ailly, Gerſon, Toflatus, Dionyſius 
Carthufianus, Gualterns, Arboreus, Almain, 
Major, &c. are replete with irrefragable 
arguments againſt Papal defpotiſm : but 
their voices were not powerful enough to 
rouſe the world from its lethargy. The 
great number of tongues and pens was on 
the other fide ; and the refentment, threats 
and fulminations of Rome were yet dread- 
4 | ful 


»I find the Univerſity, that is the Theological Fa- 
culiy, cenfuring the odious Doctrine at different pe- 
riods. In 1387 was cenſured the following propofition 
of Monteſon, a Dominican Friar : - The examination. and 
decifton of matters appertaining to Faith belongs to the Pope. 
This propoſition is declared to contain à manifeſt hereſy. 
In 1429, a fimilar cenſure was paſſed againſt Quadrigarii, 
a hermit of the Order of St. Auſtin, who was obliged 
to rettatt the following propofitioty; Sa Pape. poteſtat, 
in tata Ectlefin, immediate eft'a Chrijlo. In 1470, Job 
Munerii,a Dominican Profeſſor of Divinity, was obliged 
to retract ſimilar propoſitions. In 1482, John Angeli 
a Dominican, was cenſured for maintaining 14 Articles, 
ſome of which are highly Papiſtical, In 1491 paſſed the 
famous. Decree, i in anſwer, to.queries of Charles VI II. 


who, on his return from his Italian expedition, thought 
ſeriouſly 
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ful things in the eyes of the credulous, - 
unenlightened multitude. 

At length a man aroſe, (one of thoſe 
extraordinary men who ſeem born to 
achieve wonderful feats) who with his 
ſingle arm ſhook the fabric of Papal power 
to its very foundations; and inflicted a 
wound on Roman Infallibility, from which 
it never recovered. - Need I tell my intel- 
ligent readers, that this man was Martin 
Luther? who about the year 1517 began 
to preach his Reformation ; and lived to ſee 
the effects of it exceed his moſt ſanguine 
expectations. Ina very ſhort ſpace of time, 
Saxony, Sweden, Denmark, and ſeveral 
other leſs Sovereign States had embraced 
his Doctrines; and not only rejected the 
Pope's Supreme Power, but totally with- 
drawn themſelves from his communion : 
and their example was ſoon after followed 


ſeriouſly of ſetting about a reformation in eccleſiaſtical 
matters. All theſe examples are prior to the Council 
of Trent: ſo that it is ridiculous and ſhameleſs in a 


very recent writer to affirm that the Declaration of 
the Gallican Corey 1 Xo was a novel Doctrine in 
the. Gallien Church. 


H2 by 
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by Pruſſia, Holland, England, Scotland, 
and a great part of France and: Switzer- 
land. ö 

Thoſe nations even, * ſtill — 
the Sce of Rome and owned its Supre- 
macy, began now to examine more nar- 
rowly its nature and extent, and wondered 
to ſee the extremes to Which Papal preten- 
ſions had been carried. In this examina- 
tion the Gallican Church ſtill took the 
lead, and produced defenders of her antient 
rights and liberties in a greater number, and 
of more learning, than their predeceſſors. 
Among theſe the names of Pitliou, Du 
Puy, Fleury, Laundi, Boſſuet, Dufin, and 
Lenglet, hold a diſtinguiſhed rank ®. . _ - 
. To ſtop the torrent of Luther's hereſy 
(as it was termed), the Council of Trent 
was aſſembled; in which, among other 
ſubjects, the Papal power was occaſionally 
agitated, in the 23d Seſſion. I ſay, occa- 
4 as it was never the intention of 


be curious reader may conſult à Collection of the 
principal Pieces, concerning the Gallican Libertles, in 

a work publiſhed at Paris in 173146 in 4 er bree 
the 
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the Pope or of his Legates to have it at all 
diſcuſſed. But the Spaniſh Biſhops, with- | 
ing to recover and aſſert the antient epi- 
ſoopal authority, againſt the infringements. 
that were daily making on it by the Court 
of Rome and its emiſſaries, propoſed to have 
it decreed by the Council, 'That Biſhops are 
of divine inflitution'; and the queſtion was 
previouſly debated by the Theologians in 
the en 1 OQobee mt and ad, 
1664 e woc to r 

Meanwhile the Canons n Holy Orders 
had been formed without any mention of 
tue divine. right of Epiſcopacy: and the 
firſt ſix were read in the Congregation of 
Prelates on the r gthꝰ of October, aud paſſed 
without any material oppoſition. But 
when the 7th, which only declares the Bi. 
ſhops. to be ſuperior 10 Prieſſs, was read, 
the Archbiſhop of Grenada infiſted on its 
being declared that Biſhops were imflitited, 
and ſuperior to Prieſts, by right diuine; 
and proved bis point with very Plavfible 
arguments, from the antient Fathers. But 

2 IRE Tath according to Martenne's Jearnal i 

enen H 3 _ - 
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as ſome of theſe arguments went more to 
prove the equality of Biſhops in general, 
than their ſuperiority to Prieſts, the Legates 


were alarmed at the boldneſs of the Arch- 


biſhop, and he was, at their inſtigation, in- 
terrupted in his diſcourſe by Cardinal de 
Warmia; who told him that there was no 
neceſſity of agitating this queſtion, as it 
was not conteſted by Heretics. The Arch- 
| biſhop of Grenada replied, that the divine 
right of Biſhops was expreſsly denied in 
the Confeſſion of Aug ſburg ; and again de- 
manded that it ſhould be defined in the 
Council; or anſwers given to his reaſons 
and authorities; and, being again inter- 
rupted, indignantly ſaid, That he would re- 
fer himſelf to the Nations: that is, to the 
Prelates of the different Nations who com- 
poſed the Synod. In the. following Con- 
gregations the ſubject was reſumed, and 
the opinion of the Archbiſhop was ſtrong- 
ly ſypported by the pious Barthelemi De 
Martyribus, Archbiſhop of Braga, and ſtill 
more powerfully by the Biſhop of Segovia. 
—Of the 381 Prelates who voted on the 

9 > queſtion, 
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queſtion, 59 according to Fra. Paolo, 54 
according to Pallayicini, gave their ſuffrage 
in fayour of the Divine right of Epiſco- 
pacy: but there were many Prelates (ſays 
Viſconti), who. were not preſent, partly 
through indiſpoſition, and partly, becauſe 
they wiſhed not to ſpeak on the ſubjeQ®, 

On the 29th of. October, Lainez, the 
— of the Jeſuits (for Generals of 
Orders and mitred Abbots opined in this 
Aſſembly), who had been purpoſely reſerved 
to be the laſt ſpeaker, although out of or- 
der, employed, in a ſpeech which occupied 
che whole time of the Congregation t, all 
his art and cloguence to overturn the rea- 
ſonings of the prior ſpeakers, and to main- 
tain the extravagant n of the ann 


Sono molti reſtati di venire in Congregazione, = 
per indiſpoſitione, et — > non voler 
eee Nen, I n 


+ « Lultimo Ailputstore, ma 1 dell — e- 


«eondo il gia detto rito à lui da? Legati preſeritto, ſũ 
Diego Laine, Generale della Compagnla di Geſd; 
« il quale parlò a“ venti d Ottobre ʒ ed occupd qi lo 
« tutto il tempo della Congregazione.” Pallavic. I. 18. c. 15. 


s* =» : 
14 Pontiff. 
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Pontiff. The ſum of his difcourſe is, That 
the Pope being the Vicar General of God, 
He alone has a power and juriſdiction im- 
mediately from God; of Which he com- 
municates a portion to other minor pre- 
lates v. The whole harangue is a tiſſue 
of ſophiſms, and aſſumptions: yet it was 
applauded by a majority of the Council; 
and, no doubt, contributed not a little to 
the rejection of the words jure divino out 
of the Canon before mentioned. By the 
minority the ſpeech of Lainez was as much 
cenſured as it was praiſed by the majority, 
The Biſhop of Paris, in particular, inveigh- 
ed againſt it with much indignation, and 
-undertook to anſwer it in ſome future con- 
gregation: but careful precautions were 
taken to prevent him. | 
The French Biſhops, however, conti- 
nued in conjunction with thoſe of Spain to 
aſſert their own, opinions, and oppugn the 
ultramontane | do&ring about the Papal 

power: but the patience and addreſs of 
«the the Romans got the upper hand; ne: 


: menen f re. ing peu,” Di F 
vine 


(105) 
alvine right of Biſhops was #0t declared | 
in the Canon. Nay, their dependence on 


the Pope is artfully, although indirectiy, 
eſtabliſhed in the next Canon: which ſeems 
to imply, that the Pope alone has his 
power immediately from Chriſt, and the 
other Biſhops theirs from the Pope. 
It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that the 
ſeventh Canon, even as it is now worded, 
did not pleaſe Pius; who ſent ſeveral mo- 
dels to his Legates; in all of which the 
plenitude of Papal power was to be eſta- 
bliſhed, and the Biſhops declared to be no 
more than his Vicars : who held indeed 
« 2 principal place iu the Church, but un- 
der the dependence of the Pope, Who 
called them to a ſhare of his ſolicitude— 
in fartem ſolicitudinis,”” And in another 
Canon, which was propoſed to be made, 
on the authority of the Pope, were to be 
| Inſerted the following words, as reported 
by Pallavicini: If any one ſhall ſay, that 
the bleſſed Peter was not, by the inſti - 
« tution of Chriſt, the firſt among the 


0 Apoſtles, and his Vicar on earth or 
" 66 that 


(106) 
* that there is, in the Church, na need of 
«+. a- Pontiff, the ſucceſſor of Peter, and 
« equal to him in the authority of Govern- 
ment and that, in the See of Rome, 
his legitimate ſucceſſors, to the preſent 
time, have not had the right of Primacy 
ein the Church — and that they are not 
„the Fathers, Paſtors, and Doctors of all 
Chriſtians—and that to them was not 
40 given, by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
perſon of Peter, the full power of feed- 
« ing, ruling, and governing the univerſal 
« Church—Let him be anallemas. an 
Although this Formula was only. a au ex 
— of the Decree, which Eugenius had 
Sia ſcomunicats, ſe alcunodir3, che il B. Pietro, 
< per inſtituzione di Chriſto, non fa ſtato il primo fra 
. « oli Apoſtoli, e ſuo vicario in terra -o che non biſogni 
|  *<*chelanelh Chieſa un Pontifice ſucceffore di Pietro, 
« ed eguale à lui nelP autorità del reggimento—e che 
| nella Sedia Romana i legittimi ſuccefſori di lui fin 
| « à queſto tempo non habbiano hayuto il diritto del 
« principatò nella Chieſa; e que non ſieno ſtati Padri, 
i ec Paſtori, e Dottori di tutti i Chriſtiani — e che non fa 
| | « ſtata loro data dal Signore Geſu Chriſto nel B. Pie- 
| tm la piena podeſt di paſcere,  reggere, e governare 
« 1a Chieſa unixerſale.” | Pollavic, I. 39. 6. 3. 


had 


60%) 


had the addreſs to get ſigned. by the Council 
of Florence, which the Reader may ſee be- 
low *; yet the French and Spaniſh Biſhops, 
with Cardinal de Lorraine now attheirhead, 
ſtrenuouſly combated this propoſed Decree. 
They objected to the Council of Florence, 
as being neither Iegitimate nor general; and 
oppoſed to it thoſe. of Conſtance and Baſil; 
which the whole French nation, ſaid Car- 
dinal De Lorraine, would rather die than 
controvert : and when the Biſhop of Se- 
nigaglia was employed by the Legates to 
bring the ſame Cardinal and the French to 
| Ex dpitopurr TW: d fx xatdgar,” xa; ror Po- 

u Gp XHEPEG; eig WATAY TV mανν,u TO pUTEY KATEX EIN, 
auToy Ts Toy Pa apt diadoxov ras Tow wonapes Tie 
Tpou Tou xop/Paiey TWV aro5 our, x, ann Torromngnrav Tov Xp 
TW, Neu TaTY Thy WAANNOIAG HEPAANY, XA TAVTEY r g- 
au TATA T1 xa lidaoxaer iTapyuy, aa auty £1 Ty Han- 
pts Heron Tov roi %,, xa: duburew, xa: xvCrpre Ta Aa 
ANY EXAANTIAV UFO TOV Xupiou way Inoou XgioTOY T\npn EjLỹ 
æagabi do. See Labbe's Councils, tom. xiii. p. 515+ | 
1 © En France on tient le Concile de Conſtance pour 
general en toutes ſes parties; et tient on celui de 
Florence pour non legitime ni general : et pour -cela Fon 
* fera plutdt mourir les Frangois, que d' aller au con- 


«* traite.“ 1 mg 
conti's Letter of Feb. 2, 43663. i * age? 
ome 


; 


1 

E 

* 

: 

* 
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ſome ſort of agreement, the Cardmal, 
among other things, replied, ' that France 
would never, in any ſenſe, approve of this 
propoſition, © The Pope has authority to 
4 govern the univerſal Church,” and that it 
it were again propoſed, the Ambaſſadors of 
France would proteſt in the name of their 
King and 120 Biſhops ; in as much as theſe 
words went to the condemnation of the opi- 
nion held by all France That à Council is 
above the Poſie. The views of the Pope and 
his Legates were thus, in ſome meaſure, 

fruſtrated ; although their pretenſions were 
not given up. The Pope's Theologians took 
every opportunity to extol Papal power. 
In the Congregation of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, a Portugueſe Doctor, called Corne- 
ho, affirmed that two propoſitions (relative 
to marriage) were heretical, becaufe they 
had been condemned by ſeveral Decre- 
ta”, and thence took occaſion to maintain 


| * « La preuve oft courte (fays a French writer), 


* c'eſt domage q uelle ne ſoit pas dẽciſive. Au compte 
« de ce Docteur, nous aurions encore bien d'autres arti- 


cles de foi, que ceux du Concile, fi tout ce qui Etoit 


oy . par quelque Deren Etoit Hereſie.“ 
| that. 


{ 209 ) 

that the antient Councils, in their deciſions 
of Faith, had always followed the will and 
authority of the Popes; who, he contended, 
might diſpenſe, againſt the Canons, againſt 
the Apoſtles, and even againſt the Divine 
Law; except in Articles of Faith. And 
in another Congregation, Adrien Valentin, 
a Dominican, ſpeaking on the Article of 
Diſhenſes, defended what had been ſaid by | 
Cornelio, and added, That the Pope, being 

ſuperiour to all human laws, had an ab- 
ſolute unlimited power to diſpenſe with 
them; and that, even if he ſhould diſpenſe 
without a cauſe, the diſpenſation muſt be ac- 
counted valid: with reſpect to divine laws, 
he had an equal power to diſpenſe-with 
them, provided there were à legitimate 
cauſe. This Doctrine ſcandalized many 
(ſays Fra. Paolo), and gave occaſion to the 
French to ſpeak on the ſame ſubject, in a 
ſtyle that very much diſpleaſed the partiſans 
of the Pope. Ihe Pope's partiſans, how- 
ever, prevailed in this, as in moſt other 
diſputes, in which the Pope's power was 
concernetw. N ber 15415-45200 ban 
eg Hoithe oo1090 i % een 
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as handled in the Council, I ſhall juſt 
mention two other indirect attacks made 


example of the Council of Baſil, and other 


( ow ) 
To omit nothing relative to that ſubjeQ, 


on the Pope's authority, in the perſons of 
his Legates. When the queſtion was 
ſtarted whether the proxies of abſent Bi- 
{hops ſhould be admitted into the Congre- 
gations, a conteſtation aroſe whether it 


belonged to Legates or to the Council to 


decide that matter. The French Biſhops 
maintained that the Legates had in the 
Council no other prerogative but that of 
precedence, which they proved by the 


antient documents: but the oppoſite party 
replied, that the Council could not be a 
awful one unleſs convoked by the Pope, 
and that to him only belonged to determine, 
who ought to ſit in it, and have the right of 
voting. After much diſputation the quot 
Gow was left undecided. 

Another attack was made on their tight 
to be the only pirofroſers in the Synod, The 
Count De Luna, Ambaſſador from Spain, 


had been charged by his Court to demand 
the revocation of a Decree which gave 
8 


, | ( 111 ) 

them this excluſive privilege. But al- 
though he thrice addreſſed the Legates on 
this ſcore, and even threatened to protef, 
the Legates found means to elude the 
queſtion, and to fruſtrate his endeavours, 
through the tergiverfation of the Cardinal 
De Lorraine. All that could be obtained 
was, that in the 21ſt Decree of the 24th 
Seſſion, it was declared that by theſe words 
Que firoponentibus Legatis, &c. it was not 
the intention of the Synod, that the ordi- 
nary manner of treating matters in Gene- 
ral Councils ſhould be changed, nor to de- 
part from what had been eſtabliſhed by 
the Canons, c. 

On the whole, there was nothing fioſitrve 
done in the Council of Trent to reſtrain 
the Papal power or to reform the abuſes of 
its exerciſe : and all that the French and 
Spaniſh Biſhops could obtain was, that the 
Decree of the Council of Florence ſhould 
not be re-enacted, and that the Divine 
right of Epiſcopacy ſhould not be explicitly 
denied, For the reft, the Popes continued 
to claim the fame powers and prerogatives 
ef CAL » 44 
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as before, and now and then to exerciſe the 
moſt odious parts of them: While the | 
French and ſome other Roman Catholic 4 
nations as pertinaciouſly refiſted thoſe, 
claims, and adhered to the Decree of Con- 
ſtance and the Doctrine of primitive times. 

The Univerſity of Paris, in particular, 
abetted by the Parliaments of France, and 
fupported now and then by Royal Edicts, 
ſtemmed the tide of Tranſalpine Doctrines, 
as often as the Papal workmen directed its 
courſe. to Gaul. In 1641 the Jeſuit Cellot 
was obliged to retract two propoſitions 
which he had advanced in a work On the 
Hierarchy, againſt the infallibility of Ge- 
neral Councils, —In 1656, Francis Gillou, 
a Minorite, who had publiſhed ſome The- 
91 ſes unfavourable to the Gallican Doctrine, 
was obliged to make the following decla- 
ration: I acknowledge and 3 tun 
the juriſdiction of Biſhops is of right di- 
« vine, and immediately from Chriſt, and 
that in General Councils they are truly 
Judges, and that the Pope only pro- 
nounces from their judgments; nor did I 


* mean, 


111 


mean, in my Theſe, to advance any thing 
* to the contrary . 

In 1664, James de Veroant had the au- 
dacity to publiſh in French a book entitled 
The Defence of the Authority of our Holy 
Father the Pope; in which the Faculty of 
Paris found a number of ceuſurable Pro- 
poſitions, and cenſured them accordingly 
or the 26th of May of that ſame year, As 
the Propoſitions of Vernant contain the eſ- 
ſence of all that had before been written 
in favour of Papal claims, and at the ſame 
timg ſhow with what perſevering impu- 
dence theſe claims were aſſerted by the 
emiſſaries and retainers of Rome, my 
readers will not I think be diſpleaſed to ſee 
the whole of them here tranſlated; with the 
reſpective Cenſures of the Pariſian Divines. 

„ Agnoſco et fateor, Epiſcoporum Juriſdictionem 
« eſſe juris divini, et efſe immediate a Chriſto, eoſque 
« jn Conciliis Generalibus vert eſſe Judices, atque in iis 
4 ex eorum judiciis Summum Pontificem pronuncĩare: 
« neque quidquam in mea Theſi, de qua nonnulli con- 
« queſti ſunt, contrarium dicere intendi. In cujus fi- 
« dem ſubſcripſi die 14 Januarii 1656.“ Signatum 


Guillou, cum ſyngrapha. — 


I PROPO- 


4 


PROPOSITIONS. 


„The Oracles of the Roman Church 
< ;afallibly terminate all the differences 
A that riſe in the Church, becauſe the Pope 
cannot err in his judgments, when, as the 
« Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, he propoſes. au 
« Article of Faith, to be generally received 
by all the Church, which (Church) can- 
not be deceived in receiving it; becauſe 
« there are two ſorts of Infallibility ; the 
<« one active, the other paſſive. The former 
« appertains to the Pope, as the Vicar of 
« Jeſus Chriſt ; the ſecond to the Church : 
both authoriſed by the Word of God.” | 


CENSURE. 


- & Theſe Propoſitions, in as far as er 
C exclude from the Church an active Infal- 
<, libility, or authority of deciding and ex- 
10 plaining doubts ariſing about Faith by 
the oracle of infallible truth, are = Ja, 
« raf. Kuen, and Arend, 1 


3; PROPOSITION, | 
1 « There i is no * inferior to that 
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. 
„of God, which can reſtrain the Pope's 


power, nor make laws for him, who 3s 
* ſubordinate wann 74” Ll 4-4 


"= - CENSURE, | 
« « This Propoſition, as Andere of the 
<«< uſe and exerciſe of Papal Power, is falſe, 
and derogating from the m; of 
General Councils.“ | | 


PROPOSITION. 


01A Hold for certain that none hot he- 
< retics, and enemies to the Faith, de- 
mand Councils; not to condemn their 
On errors, but to trouble and diſquiet 
e the whole Church until it be aſſembled.” 


© CENSURE. 


« This Propoſition, generally taken, is 
« ſcandalous with reſpect to the Church, 
and contumelious to General Councils 


and the higher Powers.” 


ata PROPOSITIONS, | 


e Cardinal Turrecremata, who, with 
208 12 great 
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great learning, proves that the Decrees 
« of General Councils muſt be confirm- 
ed by the Pope, becauſe they receive not 
their juriſdiftion immediately from God, 
but by the hands of St. Peter and his we⸗ 


Ari 5 


The Council owns, that 4 power 
« and authority to make decrees for 
(the whole Church is derived from the 
4. Pope.“ 
« St. Cyril of Alexandria ſays, that it 
« belongs to' the Roman Pontiff only to 
* reprove, correct, and to eſtabliſh laws 
— That is to ſay, the jurifdiQtion of Coun- 
eils comes from the Pope.“ 

The ſecond obſervation which we 
* ought to make is, That the Church af- 
ſembled in her General Councils receives 
« not her ga. immediately from ? 
al... 

In this chapter the Cardinal (Turre- 
5 3 brings twelve reaſons to ſhow 
the truth of his concluſion, In the fixth 
he maintains that General Councils are 
not of Divine but of human inſtitution.” 
:35 & 1 | But 


_ 
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But if the General Councils receive 
« their juriſdiction immediately from the 
« Roman Pontiff, it is evidently certain, 
that he always reſerves the right of diſ- 
© penfing with, and changing their Jaws, 

_ © when it is uſeful for the good of the 
Church and the ſalvation of the People. 
„ know that a Decree of the Council of 
< Conſtance may be alleged, which fays 
that General Councils receive their au- 
« thority and juriſdiction immediately from 
„God: but, without regarding it, I refer 
my reader,” & 


, ENS E. 
TFheſe fix Propoſitions, in as far as they 
aſſert that the Church aſſembled in a Ge- 
neral Council has not juriſaliction and au- 
4 thority immediately from God, are falſe, 
« contrary to the Word of God, and the 
« definition of the Council of Collie: 
and formerly reprobated by the Sacred 
«PF aculty,” 


PROPOSITIONS. 
«.Tt-j is a thing unheard in 8 
l 13 Councils 


FRN 
« Councils to examine the judgments of the 
„ Sovereign Pontiff.“ 

6 After this, one muſt be blind or ma- 

licious to deny the ſovereign. authority 
* which our Lord gave to St. Peter, and 
* to the Pope his ſucceſſor, to judge and 
determine ultimately (en dernier reſſort) 
« the queſtions of Faith.“ 
Un Concile General ne peut retablir 
un Eveque dans ſon ſiege; mais cette 
1 puiſſance appartient ſeulement au * 
4 verain Pontife.“ 


| CENSURE. 

4 Theſe Propoſitions are falſe, in as far 

« as they partly affirm, and partly inſinu- 

« ate, that in no caſe may appeals be made 

from the Supreme Pontiff ; detract from 

the authority of General Councils, and 

the genuine Doctrines of the Gallican 
l Church,” 


| PROPOSITION. 
$6 The, Theologians of Paris, we ler 
„„ from what has been ſaid, hold for cer- 
* n "on this Doctrine is conform to the 
| * common 


w 
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common belief of the Church, and to the 
ſentiments of all Catholics. The con- 
< trary cannot be affirmed without injury 
to the moſt celebrated Faculty in the 
„ world: for it would be to accufe them 
of want of knowledge or zeal to main- 
< tain the Chriſtian truths ; if it be true, 
„that from the words of Chriſt to St. 
* Peter it be neceſſary to believe that Infal- 
< libility is promiſed to the whole body of 
« the Church, and not to the perſon of 
« the Prince of the Apoſtles. ' 


CENSURE, N 
This Propoſition impoſes on the Sa- 
« cred Faculty, who have declared their 
mind in the Articles againſt Luther, and 
in their Declaration made before the 
66 8 5 3 in 3 en. 


| PROPOSITIONS, ves 

« All ſorts of authority compel me to 
-« ſay, That there is nothing in the Holy 
« Scripture which obliges us to believe, 

that the Apoſtles were eſtabliſhed Bi- 
Fu 14 « ſhops 


( 129.) * 


e ſhops before the aſcenſion of our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt,” 7 
„The Apoſtles. were eee Bi- 
« ſhops by the hands of St. Peter“ 
_ © The whole juriſdictive bn of 
* other Prelates is, according to the Com- 
mon Law, derived from the Pope. 
From him they receive the juriſdiction, 
& which they exerciſe over their ſubjects 
it is alſo true that they receive the 
© power. of the keys through the hands of 
* St. Peter——Let it be ſuppoſed, then, as 
« acertain truth, that our Lords the Pre- 
« lates receive from the Pope a power and 
san authority which are not given them 
immediately by God If every Biſhop 
« receive. his power immediately from 
God, independently of St. Peter and his 
4 ſucceſſor, not even as the inſtrument of 
«+ Jeſus Chriſt ; we could not acknowledge 
4a ſuperior principality in the Church of 
Rome over all other Churches, but a per- 
« fect equality; and it would be impoſſible 
to ſay that the conduct of a Biſhop is 
. nd to that of the Pope: for, if 


* His 


6 
« his juriſdiction come immediately from 
< God, he would not depend on the Ro- 
* man Pontiff.—— The Biſhops have no 
power over the ſheep-fold of our Lord, 
but through a dependence on the ſuc- 
'« ceſſors of St. Peter: but if they re- 
_ ceive their juriſdidtion immediately from 
*« Jeſus Chriſt, their juriſdiction would 
not be ſubordinate to that of the — 
he juriſdiction of inferior 
- tors cannot — — 
* fition of the Pope, if it come not from 
a him, either in its origin, or if, at leaſt, 
it be not inſtituted by God, and given 
by the hands of the Pope—— Surely, 
<< there is no difference, but an entire 
* equality, between the Pope and the Bi- 
ſhops, if it be true, that every one re- 
e ceives the keys of knowledge and power, 
« that is, all 1 oth mn _ 
the hand of Chri | * 
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Es Theſe Propefitions. of which the firſt 
two aſſert that the Apoſtles were not con- 


4 8 Biſhops by Chrift ; and the follow- 


(ans |) 

ing ones: That the juriſdictiue rower of 
« Byſhofes is not immediately from Chriſt ; 
< are falſe, contrary to the Word of God, 
and formerly reprobated by the Sacred 
Faculty. And in as far as, in the laſt four 
« Propoſitions, the author infers, from the 
* ſuppoſition that Biſhops were inflituted im- 
< mediately by Chriſt, that therefore there 18 
© a perfedt equality between Biſiahs and the 
< Sufreme Pontiſf, and no fart of ſubordina- 
tian; theſe Propoſitions are falſe, raſh, 
and give occaſion to ſubvert the order 
Wee eſpecially tho er 
of the Pope. 

But all theſe Genfures dns not 
the Popiſh Party. The very next year a 
Propofition was brought before the Fa- 
culty from a book written by Guimeneus a 
- ,Spanith Jeſuit ; to the following purport : 
lt is of Faith that the Pope cannot err. 
This concluſion is fo certain, that I have 
no heſitation in aſſerting that the con- 
* trary is heretical “.“ Which Propoſition 


7 De fide off Papam . Her concluſo 
ITA cerla 12 70 U . n * 
ticum. ; 
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orthodox Doctors. 


( 123 ) 
is thus cenſured by the Theological Fa- 
culty of Paris: The Doctrine contained 
in this Propoſition is falſe, raſh, con- 
< trary to the Liberties of the Gallican 
* Church, and injurious to the Univerſi- 
„ ties, the * of FE js and ho 


To give the greater weight to theſe 
Cenſures, and the better to ſecure the Gal- 
lican Liberties from freſh attacks, was 
framed in an extraordinary Aſſembly of 
the French Clergy, in 1682, the famous 
DECLARATION, already mentioned; and 
which the reader may ſee at length in the 
Afhendiæx : notwithſtanding which, the 
very next year, a printed Propoſition was 
circulated in Paris to the following purpoſe: 
It belongs to the Apoſtolic See only 
(meaning the See of Rome), by a divine 
„ immutable privilege, to judge of contro- 
« verſies of Faith:“ which Propoſition was, 
on the 19th of May of that ſame year, 
cenſured by the Faculty in the following 
manner: This Propoſition, in as much 
* as it excludes from Biſhops and even 
* enn authority of judging 


bes contro- 


- 


624) 
i controverſies in matters of Faith, which 
« they have immediately from Chriſt, is 
<« falſe, raſh, erroneous, againſt the prac- 
« tice of the Church, contrary to the Word 
of God, and renewing a Doctrine other- 
« wiſe reprobated by the Faculty.” 

It is evident that both the Cenſures of 
the Univerſity of Paris, and even the De- 
claration of the Gallican Clergy, are drawn 
up in the moſt moderate terms; and give 
rather too much than too little to the Bi- 
thop of Rome. But ſo long and deeply 
had the minds of men been impreſſed with 
the idea of an unlimited Papal Power, that 
the French Doctors and Prelates were fain 
to make a fort of compoſitian, and to con- 
fine within /ome boundaries what before 
had none. I have no doubt that theſe 
boundaries will be ſtill more narrowed, if 
ever it happen (which is much to be wiſh- 
e) chat the Catholic Powers | conſent to, 
and encourage, the meeting of a real 
General Synod from all parts of the Chriſ- 
tian world; a free, independent CounciL, 
which ſhall reviſe not only the Decrees 
and Conſtitutions of Popes, but thoſe even 

3 of 
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of prior Councils, and form 'a Oreed and 
Code of Laws, according to the pure Doc- 
trines of the Apoſtolic age and certain prac- 

rice of antiquity :. Quod ſemper, quod: worque | 
creditum for this and this alone is N 
abſolute Catholici x.. fi 
| Meanwhile, (to return to my | Apblogy) 
we muſt be contented with the; Gallican 
Declaration, ſuch as it is, until a better 
and more explicit one be reſolved upon.— 
And now let me aſk every intelligent and 
candid Proteſtant, if there be any danger to 
be apprehended to any Proteſtant State or 
Government from the maxims contained 
in the foteſaid Declaration, adopted as it 
has been by almoſt all other Roman Ca- 
tholic Nations, and particularly by the 
great bulk ® of Britiſh Catholics ? Is there, 
at preſent, any Proteſtant State on the Con- 
tinent that has the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
danger _— from the cite of Papal 
Power 2 
a " Why, ink this he ſhould be for- 


»I have ſeen only tw picifel Publications, one in 
Engliſh, the other in bad French, reflecting on the 
| TT ITAL 
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midable to Britain only, and made a pre- 
text for excluding a whole claſs of Britons 
from the rights of Nature, is to me, I con- 
feſs, a matter of much ſurpriſe; and 1 
cannot help truſting, that when the ſubject 
ſhall be attended to and thoroughly can- 
vaſſed by our Legiſlature, it will appear to 
them in the ſame light in n 1 _ | 
here repreſented it. if 
I have dwelt the longer on this i 

both becauſe it is, in reality, of very great 
importance in the controverſy between us 
and Proteſtants ; and becauſe it ſeems, to 
me, to have been more or leſs miſundenſtoou 
by moſt of our own writers, and more or 
leſs a a, e 2 en of” our adver- 
ieee 

The Primacy of the Avda Biſhop 

miſunderſtood is the original ſperm, which 
produced a ſpawn of Doctrines, not only 
hoſtile to every Civil Government, but 
everſive of primitive Chriſtianity ; by 
changing the kingdom of Chriſt. into an 
abſolute Autocracy, and concentring in 
one Perſon the rights of an Whole Com- 


| NN Had the Biſhop of Rome been 
: - contented 
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contented with a Primacy of tanł and dig- 


uity, which early uſage, confirmed by the 


conferred on him, the enormities which 


ſprang from an uſurped and unlimited Su- 


premacy would never have enſued; and, 
perhaps, until this day, his Primacy of 


conteſted, nor wreſted from him by the civil 
Powers *.—But this is the common fate of 
all exorbitant claims: they ſeldom totter, 

without falling to their foundations. . .. 
I I have ſaid, on the other hand, that the 
Doctrine of the Pope's Supremacy, as it is 
now generally held, is apt to be miſrepre- 
ſented by Proteſtant writers, even of ſome 
eminence ; who ftill combine with it all 
the exceſſes, which at ſome periods ac- 
_ companied it; and combat - imaginary 


rie which __ Peres ceaſed _— 


ere ee eee 
called Patriarchiof the Vie and the great Leibnitz, al- 
though a Lutheran, wiſbed to ſee a Primacy in Spiri- 
tuals aſſigned to the Biſhop of Rome. Grotius was 


8 


at far from ts of the ſame W 


rank would never have been vehemently 


0 


* 


* 
tt 
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If, then, I have been able and per 
n to lay before my readers, whether 
Proteſtants or Papiſts, / or both between, 
a juſt, impartial idea of Papal Pre- eminence: 
ſuch as at firſt it was, afrerwards became, 
and now ig; may I not flatter myſelf that 
ſome prejudices on both fides may be re- 


moved, a conſiderable part of the con- 


troverſy retrenched; and, at any rate, that 
all moderate Proteſtants will grant, that 
holding the Pope's Supremacy in things 
merely Hhiritual (whether by divine or u- 
man right) is not a'ſufficient cauſe for ex- 
chiding- thoſe, who conſcientiouſly hold it, 
from the en rights and of 
evil Society. 

Of the Oath in the Roman Pontifical; | 
which our Biſhops, for ſome centuries back, 
have been accuſtomed to take at the time 
of their conſecration ; and which, ſome 
years ago, gave riſe to an animated con- 
trovetſy in a ſiſter kingdom, I have now 
little - to ſay: as it was not urged by the 


late Pope in the latter conſecration of Iriſh 


Biſhops ; : and Jo moſt Probably be, at 
length, 


( 
length, withdrawn from the Ordinal in the 
ſame clandeſtine manner it appears to have 
erept into it. It is wanting in every MS. copy 
in England, which I have inſpected myſelf 
or cauſed to be inſpected by others; 30d 
haye in my poſſeſſion a printed edition, 


late as 1 542, Which has it not. The Ru- 
Neth indeed, in Ai edition refers to. ſome 
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Mandatum 410 and 1 i 10 
doubt, but it was a long time in uſe, in in 


e 


in the Pontifical; m its preſent form ®,—- 
R N Fa 


The firſt Chriſtians, with reſpeR to Oaths, were 
downright Quakers. The words of Jeſus : « Swear 
1 « not at all,” (Matrh. v. 34. ) were to them a regt and 
not a mere counſel : and this doctrine is inculcated by 
all che early, Fathers in the moſt explicit terms. See 
Tuſtin. Apol. I. No. 16.—Clem. Alex. Ped. I. ii 
Origen. Tra#. in Matt. tom. iii. p. 910 .—Greg. Nas. 
Orat. 53. p. 760. ed. Bill.— Epipban. Hæreſ. 6. tom. i. 


p. e ſame is ye by e Chry- 
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For the reſt, it is evidently an Oath of 
fealty ; and ſuch an Oath, as I would not 
take, to be Biſhop of Durham, or Arch- 
biſhop of Toledo. How the French and 
German Biſhops could ever take it, I can- 
not well conceive; unleſs they conſidered 
that ambiguous clauſe *falvo meo Ordine,” 
as a ſufficient /a/vo for the wound which 
the oath otherwiſe inflits not only on Epiſ- 
copal independence, but on ſound Chriſtian 
morality.— But, tranſeat cum ceteris er- 
roribus ! May it reſt in peace, and may its 
manes never more diſturb the peace of the 
ſoſtom, Hilary, and others: and indeed, to uſe the 
words of the laſt-mentioned Father, To thofe who 
« lve in the ſimplicity of Faith, there is no need of the 
tie of an Oath ; fince with them what 15, always 18; 
„and what 15 $0T, always 15 vor. Ergo in Fidei fem- 
Pli icitate viventibus jurandi religione opus non A; cum qui- 
bus ſemper quod ell, eft ; quod non, non. Comment. in 
Matt. p. 628. ed. Ben.—But, alas! the fmplicity of Faith 
became gradually obſolete; and gave way to Judaical 
and Pagan ceremony, Oaths were multiplied in pro- 
portion as Honeſty decreaſed : and Chriſtians were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſwear by thoſe very eee in which al 
n is forbidden 


Chr iſtian 
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Chriſtian world !—If the Legiſlature of 
Great Britain deem it dangerous to the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, let them proſcribe it 
in toto and 1 will venture to ſay, that no 
Pope will in future be daring enough to 
enforce ; no Britiſh Catholic will have the 
temerity to defend; no Britiſh Roman 
Catholic Biſhop will agree to take it.— Of 
the origin, nature, and progreſs of this 


ſtrange Oath, ſee the Appendix, No. III. — 


* 
N 


I have yet another political prejudice to 
encounter of no ſmall magnitude; namely, 
that it is a part of our Doctrine, That faith 
is not to be kefit with Heretics ; and conſe- 
quently that our Proteſts, Declarations, and 
even our Oaths are not to be depended on. 

Now, that this odious, deteſtable Doc- 
trine has actually been taught by Romiſh 
Divines and Canoniſts, I will not, I cannot 
deny. What is more, I am obliged to allow, 
that Popes themſelves have taught and prac- 
tiſed the ſame Doctrine, and even appeal- 
ed for the truth of it to Canonical ſanctions. 
When Innocent III. excommunicated the 
Emperor Otho, he not only declared his 

at. K 2 ſubjects 
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ſubjects free from their Oaths of allegiance, 
but juſtified this conduct by the authority 
of the Fathers: for thus he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in a letter to the French King 
Philip Auguſtus: But if he (the Empe- 
64 ror) incur the ſentence of Excommuni- 
„ cation, let him know, that all are ab- 
* ſolved from their fidelity to him: for, ac- 
* cording to the Canonical ſanctions of the 
Holy Fathers, w1/ him, who tees not 
+ faith with God and his Church, faith ts 
* 04 to be kept*.” Here then we find a 
Pope arrogating to himſelf, and exerciſ- 
ing, the power of abſolving ſubjects from. 


* « Quod fi ſe in ſententiam Excommunicationis inje- 
i cerit, univerſos a fidelitate ſua novyerit abſolutos; quia 
« juxta $8. Patrum ſanctiones Canonicas, ei qui Deo 
et Eceleſiæ fidem non ſervat, fides ſervanda non eſt.” 
The ſame thing he repeats in his Letter to the Prinees 
of Germany. * Unde, cum, juxta 88. Patrum Cano- 
nicas ſanctiones, ei qui Dei et Eccleſiz fidem non 
* ſeryat, fides ſervanda non fit, a communione fidelium 
ſeparato, Nos ab ipſius fidelitate abſolvimus univerſos, 
vel potius decrevimus abſolutos. Both theſe curious 
Epillles were firſt publiſhed, by Du Theil, in 1789, 
from a ms. in the French King's Library. See Ne- 
tice 7 1108- "du. Roi, vol. ii. p. 2 25. 
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their fidelity, and ſupporting that act by 


a pretended Canonical ſanction, . That no 


faith is to be kept with one who keeps 
not faith with God and his Church;“ 
than which a more dangerous and hate- 
ful poſition can hardly be maintained. It 
is in vain, that ſome of our modern Con- 
trovertiſts deny that ever ſuch Doctrines 
were taught: the fact is indiſputable: but 
ſtill, what has all this to do with the Ro- 
man Catholics of Great Britain, who have 
again, and again, proteſted and declared, 
and ſolemnly ſworn—That ſuch . are 
no part of their Creed ? "BIA 

But it may be urged—l am ſorry to "ol 
it has been urged, by unfair, ungenerous 
opponents, That our ſwearing is no ſure 
criterion of our real ſentiments, no ſecure 
bond for our allegiance : becauſe the Pope 
may diſpenſe with any oath which we may 
take to Government—even with that by 
which we fwear' that the Pope cannot give 
us ſuch a diſpenſation! This is ſubciliz- 
ing indeed, The Britiſh Catholic folemaly 
—— That he acknowledges i in the. Pope no 
N X 3 Hawer 
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frower io defuaaſe Princes, or free their ſub- 


eds from their oaths of allegiance, on any 


firetext whatever —T hat he ſincerely believes 

that Faith is to be kefit equally with all 
mankind, whether they be refuted Heretics 
or not—and, That no frower on earth can 
diſpenſe with the frift and literal obſervance 
of this Oath, which he declares (ſtill on 
oath) that he takes without refiriftion or 
mental reſervation—And yet, ſtrange to 
tell, it is ſaid, He cannot be believed“ 

If there be any Proteſtant of common 
underſtanding and candour, who may ſtill 
ſuſpect that à ſnake lurks in the graſs, I 
would aſk him this plain queſtion : If the 
Engliſh Catholics imagined that the Pope 
could diſpenſe with their oaths, why have 
they ſo long perſevered in refuſing to take 


and 


* Az an individual, I have been long of opinion,'that 
the Oath of Supremacy ought to be taken by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Britain, after the explanation given to 
it in the reign of Elizabeth: and this, I believe, is the 
opinion of ſeveral ſenſible perſons of our Communion. 


But 
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and ſo re-enter, all at once, into their Britiſh 
birth-rights ?— This conſideration alone, 
one might think, ſhould ſtop the n of 
Cafitrouſneſs itlelf | 
If, then, I had to deal only with BLack- 
STONES and THURLows, and other ſuch 
Characters, I might here furceaſe from 
my taſk of an Apologiſt. I might ſay: 
* The only plauſible objection that has 
„been made againſt reſtoring to Bri- 
© tiſh Catholics the common rights of 
« Britons, having been ſhown (as I truſt 
« it has been ſhown) to be in the eye of 
« ſober reaſon a frivolous objection; an 
b objection founded on the falſe ſuppoſition 
that the Pope's. Sprritual ee as 


But as others. — perhaps a much creater — ng 
deem the Oath ambiguous, and in ſome ſort eaptious, 
might not. the Legiſlature explain its nature in à more 
explicit manner, and make it palatable to ſerupulous 
conſciences, without deſtroying its original intent ? Or, 
perhaps, a formal declaration of the ordinary ex- 
pounders of law might be ſufficient. At,any rate, the 
refuling to take it, unexplained as it is, is a manifeſt 


. not that the Pope can 
E 
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& underſtood. and held by the Britiſh Ca- 
< thohcs, is inimical to, and incompatible 
with, the principles of the Britiſi Con? 
itution and Britiſh Government: it fol- 
los, that the excluſion of the Britiſh 
© Catholics from the native rights and pri- 
vileges of - their- fellow-countrymeny is 
neither liberal, nor Ghriftian; nor ever 
foluical, in whatfoever ſenſe the laſt 
term maybe taken and that a complete 
& repeal of the penal laws (ſtill in force 
agu inſt Popery, is loudly claimed by Reas 
4 /n, Relig ion, and common Fuftice? - 
Butz although What I have alrtady ſaid 
would, in my apprehenſion, be ſufficient 
to convinee ſuch perſonages as I have juſt 
now mentioned, that our claims are not 
un juſt ; chere are others (and their name is 
—— who ate not ſo eaſily ſatisfied, and 
to whom, others of our real or firetended 
tenets, in which we drf/zr, or ſeem 4 differ, 
from Proteſtants, appear; in ſome degree 


and indirectly, politically dangerous: in as 
far as they are ſuppoſed to influence our 


| re es. with reſpe& to thoſe whom, 
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we deem Heretics ; and, at the ſame time, 
to be injurious to the nitereſts of genuine 
Religion, which is the great bond of civil 
ſociety ; and corruptive of the pure wor- 
ſhip of God by ridiculous ceremonies, ſu- 
perſtitious rites, and even groſs Idolatry! 
This, I think, is the Higheſt colouring 
that can be given to the Portrait: let us 
ſee how far it reſembles the Original. For 
an Apologiſt, like the Apoſtle Paul, 4s 
« Debtor” both to the Greeks and to the 
« Barbarians; both to the wiſe and to the 
& unwiſe “; Land 1 have undertaken to 
afologize, the beſt I can, for the Britiſh 
Roman Catholics, and their diſtinftivs 
Tenets. SOILS 1 
Now the firſt, di ſtrikes my view, us 
the moſt objectionable, is the Doctrine 
That there is no ſalvation out of the Catlo- 
lic Church > a Doctrine which appears to 
me ſo harſh, fo wncharitable, and (let me 
add) ſo Antichriftian, that cannot poſſibly 
acquieſce in it. But is this Doctrine * 
culiar to the Roman Catholics? No: it 


+ Rom. 4. 4. # > 2 
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has, with certain modifications and expla- 
nations, been; adopted by almoſt every 
Chriſtian ,, Communion : and Creeds and 
Confeſſions of Faith containing that Doc- 
trine are ſaid, or ſung, or ſubſcribed to, by 
every eſtabliſhed Proteſtant Church with 
which I am acquainted. I know that, of 
late, the Theologians of moſt Proteſtant 
Communions have laboured to mollify the 
odious tenet; particularly thoſe of the 
Church of England; who allow that ſal- 
vatiou may be had even in the Communion 
of the Church of Rome: and as conceſſion 
common! y begets conceſſion, the Theolo- 
gians of the Church of Rome have found 
out {wo expedients to ſave Proteſtants: 
Invincible Ignorance, and Invincible Neceſ- 
ſity. Thus, in theory, they are nearly upon a 
par; and as neither have the actual power 
of ſaving or damning ; we may truſt that 
a juſt and good God will, in the diſtribu- 
tion of his rewards and pupiſhments, be 
guided by far other rules than the conceits 
of peeviſh Caſuiſts. 
But were this odious Doctrine a peculiar 


tenet of the Roman Cathalics, and by them 
held 
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held literally, abſolutely, and without mo- 
dification ; I cannot well ſee how, political- 
ly ſpeaking, it could be a dangerous tenet, 
unleſs it were productive of intolerance and 
frerſecution. If theſe, indeed, were the na- 
tural and neceſſary fruits of it, I ſhould 
have no heſitation in calling it, not only a 
dangerous, but a damnable Doctrine; and 
would not offer a ſingle word in its excuſe. 
The queſtion then is, Whether intolerance 
and perſecution be the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of believing that There ts no fal- 
vation out of the Church. 

A Sopkiſt might, poſſibly, anſwer in the 
affirmative, and fay ; that Hereſy being 
a damnable fin, its ſpread is to be prevented 
and checked by every poſſible mean; and 
as this can be done, effeQually, only by 
perſecution and penal laws, Heretics muſt 
be detected, proſecuted, and even put to 
death, if they cannot otherwiſe be reclaim- 


ed. So reaſoned the authors of that in- 


famous Tribunal, the Inqusſition : and fo, 
long before them, reaſoned Conſtantine, 
nnn and other Chriftian 

| © Emperors; 


e 
Emperors *; and, after them, a ſhameful 
catalogue * Chriſtian Kings and Common, 


wealths, Papiſt and / Proteſtant ; who, in 
almoſt every corner of Chriſtian Europe, 


| have been the perſecutots of thoſe who 

were of a different are and often 
perſecutors unto death. . 

But who will ſay that baſs bends 

were the natural and neceſſary conſequences 

of any Chriſtian tenet; even of that once 

common Catholic tenet, ©, That none can 

be ſaved out of the true Church! The 


* How differently, and more e duilhahy, the Em- 
peror Jovian ! who, although firmly attached to the 
Faith of the Nicene Fathers; would never allow the 
Aries to be perſecuted. If any one believe amiſs 
* (aid he), he muſt give an account to God: tis God 
« who knows the heart +.” How differently even the 
Apeſtate Julian! © It is my reſolution (ſays he, Ep. 43.) to 
treat the Galilzans with ſuch humanity, that none of 

* them ſaffer violence, or be in any ſhape maltreated on 
* Account of his Religion” — And, in another place: 
Ey the Gods, I will not permit the Galilzzans to be 
« put to death, ſtruck unjuſtly, or ſuffer any harm!“ 
Bluſh, ye Cbriſtian Ferdinands, Emmanuels, Lewises, 
r Henries, Maries and Elizabeths ! 


Nr rr 
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early Chriſtian Fathers, who. held this 
opinion, reprobated the ſole idea aof Pe 
ſecution being annexed to it. It is their 
uniform doctrine, That religion ought. to 
3 be preſerved by the ſame means it was 
« firſt eſtabliſhed, Preaching accompanied 
« with diſcretion, prudence, patience, and 
< the practice of all the virtues. This is 
the language of Tertullian, . Athenagoras, 
Hilary, Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Lactan- 
tius, Ambroſe, Auguſtine , Gregory, in 
ſhort, of almoſt every Doftor of the primi- 
tive Catholic Church, —I will not ſay that 
ſome Dodlors, without prudence, did not, 
now and then, hold a different opinion, 
and inſtigate the civil powers to ferocious 
deeds: but their number was ſmall, in 
thoſe early times, and their conduct was 
generally reprobated by their fellow teach- 
ers. St. Martin, Biſhop of Tours, with a 
number of other Prelates (among whom 
St. Ambroſe) ſeparated themſelves from the 
communion of Ithacus and Idacius, be- 


5 - et dum eerd mit ast ta. 
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cauſe theſe juſtified the perſecution of the 
Priſcillianiſts. Even in that nation, where 
the Inquiſition afterwards reigned in its 
higheſt power, we find a Council of To- 
ledo, in 633, forbidding any violence to 
be uſed for the converſion of Jews ; but 
that perſuaſion only is to be uſed for that 
purpoſe *: and, in latter and more barba- 
rous times, there have not been wanting 
| Orofios and De las Caſas to plead the cauſe 
of humanity and toleration even in Portu- 


gal and Spain f. 
It gives me great pleaſure to obſerve, 
that, when our Saxon anceſtors were con- 


De Judzis autem hoc præcepit ſancta Synodus, 
« nemini deinceps ad credendum vim inferre. . .. bcut 
cc enim homo proprii arbitrii voluntate ſerpenti obediens 
« periit, fic, vocandi Dei gratiã, propria mentis conver- 
tc fione homo quiſque credendo ſalvatur. Ergo non ui /ed 
« Jibera arbitrii facultate ut convertantur, ſuadendi ſunt, non 
tc cotius impeliendi.” Concil. Tolet. iy. cap. 57. Labbe, 
tom. v. p. 1719. 

+ In proportion as learning and philoſophy have 
made 8 progreſs in thoſe kingdoms, ſuperſtition and 
intolerantiſm have much abated : and I have little doubt 
neee. 

„ eee | 
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verted to the * faith, there was no 
compulſion uſed to induce them to change 
their religion by their newly converted 
King Edilberth : who imitated not the 
fiery zeal of the Conſtantines and Charle- 
magnes; but liſtened to the voice of his 
Apoſtolic Teachers, and made uſe of no 
influence, beſide his own example, to in- 

duce his Pagan ſubjects to be baptized. 
For he had learned (ſays Bede) from his 
Doctors, that the ſervice of Chriſt is vo- 
% luntary, and ought never to be com- 
<« pelled “.“ 

In latter times, however, ſwarms of 
Doctors aroſe of a very different com- 
plexion ; who not only diſſuaded not Kings 
from perſecution, but inſtigated them to 

perſecute, and threatened them with divine 
vengeance if they did not perſecute. Were 
theſe Doctors all Roman Catholics? No: 
a certain portion of them, at leaſt, were 

| ſtaunch Proteſtants: and the puniſhment, 


** — anZtribuſque fun ſohtis, 
| fervitium Chriff voluntariums _— RD 
Ceelel. Hiſt. L i. c. 27. * 


even 
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even the capital puniſhment of an Heretic 
was defended and practiſed. by both parties. 
Few, very few Gamaliels appeared on ei- 
ther ſide: : yet in France alone I could name 
a Godeau, a Camus, a Flechier, a Fenelon, 
and a Fitz-James,; all of the, Epiſcopal 
Order, and one of them a Cardinal. At 
preſent, I believe, no perſon on the Con- 
tinent is disfranchiſed on account of his 
Religion; and a full unlimitæd toleration is 
the general word of the day. The Spirit 


— perſecution i is fled, and fled, it is to be 


hoped, for ever, from the Chriſtian world, 
Hlaying thus travelled over the moſt 
rugged parts of my path, I ſee the road be- 
Fong me more ſmooth and eaſy, and expect 
to get to the end of it without much in- 
terruption, as - political e Necks 
ſtand-no more in the, way. 

* [The remaining differences between us 
and Proteſtants regard, chiefly, The number 
and nature of the Chriſtian Sacraments — 
Grace—Good Works—Yorks of Superero- 
gation—Invocation of Saints —Vener ation of 
Images end Relics—Purgato And. Proyer 


0 YE | for 
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for the Dead—Clerica! Celibacy—R FER 
ous Orders —Poigrimager-—G onſecration of 
Ghurches, Belts, Cruciſiæes, Images, Water, 
Oil, Candles, Palm-Branches, Beats, Ro- 
Jaries, Medals, Agnus Dei s, &c. &c. of all 
which I mean to give a fair and candid 
ſtatement, and leave to my Proteſtant 
readers to determine whether any of them 
be dangerous to Civil Society, ſo as to me- 
rit the proſcription of thoſe WhO Spin 
or OS them. bene 


ones 


| Aa SACRAMENTS. . | tp 10 

75 ah. rune As ſhould 
reckon the number of our Sacraments 
among the contradiſtinctive Doctrines of 
Roman Catholics: I certainly ſhould not 
do it without reſtriction. For, although 
the Church of England, in her Catechiſm, 
mentions only #we as generally nece(- 
* ſary to ſalvation, this very qualification 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, that ſhe admits other Sa- 
| Eraments, although wor generally neceſ- 
n to ſalvation: aud we ſhall fee pre- 
REM L ſeatly 


Supper is believed to be, and- ſpecifically 
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ſently that, it * ſhe admits nearly t the 
ſame number with ourſelves. 


_ . For, firſt; there is no diſpute between us 


about Baſtiſm: wherein the perſon bap- 
« tized-1n the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; receiv- 
u eth a death to fin, and a new birth unto 
<« r;zghteouſneſs.” I need ſay nothing of the 
other ceremonies with which Baptiſm is, 
in our Rituals, adminiſtered ; as they are 
confeſſed to be uneſſential; and certainly 


| ſeem to favour, ſomewhat, of ſuperſtition, 


although they are moſtly of great antiquity. 
Nor, ſecondly, ſhould there, I think, be 
any diſpute about Confirmation : for, al- 


though it be not denominated a Sacrament 


in the Engliſh Service, it is -undoubtedly 
conſidered as a facred Rite; and admini- 
Nered'in much the ſame manner as in the 
Church of Rome. The Chriſmation'is/only 
omitted, which by the moſt learned of our 
Divines is allowed to be vo NOD w_ 
of the Sacrcument. JA 
Thirdly, the Euchariſt or the Lore 


5 
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called, a Sacrament by both Churches: and 
the fole controverſy is, about its nature and 
the manner of adminiſtering it. This, in- 
deed, is a controverſy that has been mote 
agitated than perhaps any other, not only. 
between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants in general, but even between Pro- 
teſtants and Proteſtants. The great queſ- 
tion is, What is the preciſe) meaning of 
theſe words, THIS Is MY BODY—TDHIS.19 
MY BL00D, employed by Jeſus Chriſt when 
he inſtituted this-Sacraments; Are they to 
be taken /itera/ly, or figuratively ; and, if 
the former, how are they to be explained? 
A ve ery large claſs of Proteſtants believe, 
| with Sts and. the Sacramentariatis, 
that the words are a mere figure, and 


TY FF 


Kind, of the Body and Blood of Chriſt 
in the Euchariſt,: and this opinion is ſoon 
likely to prevail 3 in almoſt all Proteſtant 
- Communions®, 
2 E 8 
Calvin, as he ſeems not always conſiſtent with himſelf : 
but believe the Calviniſts of the preſent day are, in 


. 2117 ao 
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The opinion of Luther, Melancthon, and 
the Proteſtants of the Confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg, was very different. They held a 
ſtrictly real preſence ; aſſerting, that the 
true Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt were 
Itterally and ſubſtantially received together 
with' the Bread and Wine : and this has 
been called Imhanation, Subpanation ; and, 
ſometimes, Conſubſfantiation; but many 
Lutherans of the preſent day ſeem to have 
relinquiſhed their Maſter's ſtandard, and 
ure over to the Sacramentarians. 


"The Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, on this point, is in her Catechiſm 
reſſed thus: Q. What is the out- 
& ward part or ſign of the Lord's Supper 
4% 4 Bread and Wine, which the Lore 
hath commanded to be received. Q. 


« is the inward. part or thing fignified 
« J. The Body and Blood of Chriſt, which 


« are verily and indeed taken and received 
« by the faithful in the Lord's Supper.” — 
This . laſt anſwer reſembles ſo much that 
of our common Catechiſms, that ſome 
have thenge concluded that the Doctrine 
Ds , 4 7 


of 
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of the Church of England with regard to 
the Real Preſence, is very nearly the ſame 
with that of the Church of Nome. But this 
is an egregious. miſtake. By turning to the 
_ 28th" Ariicle vd clearly fee what Aort of 
Real Preſence is believed by the Church of 
England. The Body of Chriſt is given 
taken and eaten in the Supper only aſtes 
an heavenly and ſpiritual manner: and 
« the mean, whereby the Body of -Chriſt 
is received and eaten in the Supper, is 
« Faith.” This, in my apprehebfion;;dife 
fers not à hair's breadth from pure Cab 
viniſm. It was vain then in Parker, che 
half - Popiſſi Biſhop of Oxford, to labour to 
prove that the Church of England held a 
Real Preſenee. p 14.10 een 
On the other ſide, the Roman! Catholics 
hold, that the words of the inſtitutiin are 
to be taken in the ſtricteſt literal : ſenſe 
and that they import a true local, corporeal, - 
ſubſtantial Preſence of the Body and BDoOd 
of Chriſt united to his Soul and Divinity — 


and the Councils of Lateran and of Trent 
NAG; L 3 the 


00 

the very modus in which this corporeal pre · 
ſence is effected: namely, that the whole 
ſubſtance of the Bread is converted into the 
Body, and the whole ſubſtance of the Wine 
into the Blood, of Jeſus Chriſt; the mere 

accidents or ſenſible qualities of Bread aud 
Wine 1 this n * 
called To 2 213 ar flir brig 2483 * 

Mit 12 TRANSUBSTANTIATION 3 7 "hes 
A term which was deemed ſo ſtrange and 
odious h/ our Engliſh Legiſlators, that the 
abjuring of it in a ſolemn manner is, at. this 
day a principal part oi the National 75 
oath-:>wrhich; for more than an whole cen- 
tory; has been conſidered as a neceſſaty bar 
to enclude Roman Catholics; from both 
Houſes of Parliament, and from almoſt 
every divil employment in the State. Vet 
I think it would be hard to point aut, how 
the belief of an can be 
. to the State. tach 3819 un 

The worſt that can poſſibly de-ſaid of it . 


is, That it is an abſurd Doctrine: and, 
confeſs, if the words of the Council of 
ou be literally 2 they ſeem to 

imply 


1 
imply a palpable abſurdity. It is, indeed, 
much to be lamented that Church-Aſſem- 
blies, in their Decrees and Formulas of 
Faith, did not content themſelves withſuch 
terms as they fouud "uſed by Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles. A great many idle conteſts 
would have thereby been prevented; and 
the Chriſtian Credenda kept within a much 
narrower compuſs than they now embrace. 
But P/atoniſm firſt, and afterwards Periba- 
teticiſm, having gradually got pòſſeſſion of 
the Schools and Univerſities, - the ſimple 
Doctrines of the Goſpel were blended with 
metaphyſical ſubtleties ; and Canons and 
Conſtitutions were often made ii a lan- 
guage, which perhaps the framers them- 
ſelves did not well underſtand: Hence 
ſome of their Decifions' wan abſurd and 
inadmiſſible. Ho och q 
For example, ds? ag Cobbeil of 
Epheſus decreed the Mother of Jeſus to 
be the Mother of God, Ocoroxs; they de- 
creed a blaſphemous abſurdity, if the word 
Octo roxog, Deitara, be literally underſtood: 


for mow can the eternal and immortal 
a On 5 God 
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God be born of a mortal Woman? But 
our Divines explain away the abſurdity 
tus: The Godhead was united to the 
* manhood of Chriſt- But the manhood 
af Chrift was born of Mary— Therefore 
Mary may in ſome fort be called the 
* Mother of Cad. The terms Hxfeſtaſis, 
tial, are liable to the ſame. miſapprehen- 
ſion; but above all the unlucky. word 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION.... 

Wben the Berengarian, Controverſy 
raged, although. 3 Real Preſence of ſome 
kind or other appears to have been the 
more common Doctrine; yet the terms 
in Which it was aſſerted are general and 
ambiguous. Lanfranc, the antagoniſt of 
Berengarivs, expreſſes; his ſentiments on 
it in the following manner: We believe 
that the terreſtrial Sub ſt ange. which are 
« ſanctißed at the Holy Table, are con- 
« verted in an ineffable, incomprehenſible, 
+ admirable manner, by the operation of 
„the Supreme Power, into the Eſſence of 
the Body of our fo, their Appearances 


60 with 
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« with their Qualities — 
in another place ; © It is a myſtery, | 
« we muſt believe, without a\kitig op 
« explanation,” [598 - 394m ure on cm 

If the Lateran and Tridentine Fathers 
had kept to fach general terms; or even 
to the Doctrine of Nicholas II. and his 
Roman Council ꝰ; they would have ſpoken 
a language leſs Hable to troubleſome ob- 
jections, more agreeable to at leaſt ſome 
of the early Doctors, and more eaſily de- 
fended againſt the Figuriſts: but they ſeem 
to have thought, that they could not too 
ſtrongly expreſs the belief of a real ſubs 
Aantial, cor orca Preſence, in oppoſition to 
one !yfpicat nd virtual; and, for that pur 
poſe, adopted the word TRANSUBSTANTI> 

The profeſſion of Faith- which Berengarius was 
made to make in this Council was as follows: The 
Bread and Wine, which are placed upon the Altar, 
« are after conſecration not only a Sacrament, but aj 
« the true Body and the true Blood. of qur Lord;Jeſus | 
«© Chriſt,” —Panem et vinum, que in altari ponuntur, 
Pot conſecrationem, non ſolum ſacramentum, ſed etiam ve» 


rum corpus el verum ſanguinew Domini nyſtri eſu Chrifhi 
cn Rom. apad Labbe, tom. ix. p. JON 


7 ATION 
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ATION; a word unknown. to all antiquity; | 
and r ver heard of until toward the middle 
of the . uth century . The Council of 


Trent, however, ſanctioned it anew, and 


pronounced Anathema to thoſe who did not 
admit its prepriety, by the following Ca- 
non: If any one ſhall ſay, That, in the 
* moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
« the ſubſtance of the Bread and Wine re- 
„ main together with the Body and Blood 


lt is generally thought that the term was invented 
— Lateran Council : but this is a miſtake. 
Stephen, Biſhop of Eudes, who flouriſhed about the 
middle of the tenth century, in a Tract to be ſeen in 
the th Tome of  Bibliotheca Patrum, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: „ Oramus, ut cibus hominum fiat cibus ange- 
lorum; ſcilicet, ut oblatio panis et vini-tranſubſtan- 
tietur in corpus et. ſanguinem Jeſu Chriſti,” — 
in the Latin Acts of the Council of Florence, t 
Greeks are made to confeſs, that the Bread is tran- 
« ſubſtantiated and becomes the Body of Chriſt: 
Fateri nos diximus, tranſubſtantiari  ſacrum panem, et 
eri corpus Chriſti. But it is remarkable, that in the 
Greek copy there is nu word of TranſubSantiation: for ic 
runs thus: Huey eTouey, Ir ouoroyojhey wev TEAEIO T- 
LSA Tov by aprov, ai yererbar owpear Kopy——2 phraſe- 
chgy wore Gnvijar eo thee of rr rx 
* . 
« of 
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« of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and ſhall deny 
that wonderful and ſingular converſion 
&« of the whole ſubſtance of Bread into the 
* Body, and of the who/e ſubſlance of Wine 
« into. the Blood, the ſpecies of Bread and 
Wine only remaining; which conver- 
ſion the Catholic Church moſt fitly calls 
= Tranſubfantiation : let him be Anat le- 
„n — bis is certainly more expli- 
cit than the Lateran Confeſſion, which is as 
follows: The Body and Blood of Jeſus 
3 are truly contained in the Sacra- 

ment of "the. Altar; ; the Bread being, by 
« power divine, . iranſub/tantiated. into jon | 
Body, and the Wine into the Blood.“ 

It is, denz on 2 of theſe res 


id 14 16 303 

© Si quis Kixerit; in Sactoſindts Enchiniflin es- 
3 remanere ſubſtantiam panis et vini una cum 
1 corpore et ſanguine Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, ne- 
« gaveritque mirabilem illam et ſingularem conver- 
ſionem totius ſubſtantiz panis in corpus, et totius 
ſubſtantiæ vini in ſanguinem ; manentibus dumtaxat 
% ſpeciebus panis et vini: quam quidem converſionem 
« Catholica Eocleſia aptiſſime Tranſubſtantiationem 
. appellat; anathems Gt.” Apud Labtr, tom. xiv.p.808. 
* 1 " Synods 


66 
FSynods only ®, that the belief of Tranſub- 
ee rk, 4p noun and'thoſe who be. 
e ede BY heve 


he = what light ths Kent Fathers Shire the S- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, it is not eaſy to ſay. 
They. ſeein/ not always confiſtent. Many volumes 
have been written by. Catholics to prove that the Fa- 
thers are on their fide ; and as many by. Proteſtants to 
prove quite the contrary. Thoſe, who wilh to ſee the 
arguments on both sides, may confult the long contro. 
verſy carried on between the Gentlemen of Port- Royal 
2nd the miniſter Claude: in which all that - erudition, 
elaguence, and art could do, was done, to make anuguity 
ſpeak the language of the reſpective cambatants. For 
my part, from the lecture of that controverſy, or rather 
from that of the Fathers themſelves, I confeſs that I find 
no veſtige of Tranſubſtantiation in the firſt free ages of 
Chriſtianity, For, although, the writers of thoſe ages 
pretty generally teach, that, in the ſacrament of the Eu- 
| chariſt, the Body and Blood of Chriſt are truly received; 
yet they at the ſame time, almoſt uniformly, athrm, that 
the Bread and Wine are the Types, or Figures of that 
Body and Flood: and the ſcholaſtic John Damaſcen 
{alias Manfur) is the firſt, I believe, who deviates from 
tte old track; and who (from his exceſſive zeal to com 

bat the enemies of Image-worſhip, who maintained that 
« the Euchariſt is the only Image of Chriſt) expreſsly 
« afferts. in the 14th chapter of his Book On Orthodrw 


* Faithy that the Bread and Wine are not the Types of 
« Chriſt's 
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lieve either of theſe Sy nods to be infallible, 
muſt believe Tranſubſtantiation, in ſome 
ſenſe or another ; although they may claim, 
and do claim, a right to underſtand and 
explain it their own way. Various expla- 
the reader, if he chooſe, may ſee in Bellar« 
mine. That which ſeems to be moſt in 
vogue at preſent is, That the ſubſtances of 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt ſubſtituted 
in their ſtead. This is not a new opinion, 
it was that of Scotus and his followers: 
in oppoſition to Bonaventure and the Tho- 
miſts; who thought that, Annihilation once 
admitted, there could be no ſubſtantial 
„ Chris Body and Blood, but the” very Body and 
Blood of the Lord.” —— In 4 Council of Conſtunti- 
nople of 338 Biſhops, in 574, in which Image-worthip 
was ſeverely reprobated, the old language with reſpect 
to the Euchariſt was, in conſequence, reſumed: but 
| the ſecond Council of Nice, on re-eſtabliſhing Image- 
worſhip, renewed the Doctrine of Damaſcen: and 
| this Doctrine, although evidently different from Tran- 


ae ®: - 


Lille Preſence 
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Preſence of Chriſt. Non „ em. ow cos 
tantas compionere lites. © © 5 it 
In what manner I, as an dtvddual, un- 
Aden and would explain the Doctrine 
of Tran ſubſtantiation (for I have as good a 
right to explain it my own way as the Tho- 
miſts or Scotiſts, as Bellarmine or the Bi- 
ſhop of Boulogne) it is not nereſſary to tell 
my readers. I will only ſay, That 1 do 
not underſtand it Iiterally. Nay, Lam wills 
ing to allow that, literally underſtood, to 
me it appears tobe, what it is called by Pro · 
teſtants, an ab/urd and jucredible Doctrine. 
But, ſurely, ſurely the preſumed ab ſurdity 
of a Doctrine is not a ſubject of proſecution: 
ſo that to make a public and ſolemn denial 
of Tranſubſtantiation the teſt of a good citi- 

ten, is, in my humble opinion, as great an 
abſurdity as Tranſubſtantiation itſelf is ſup- 
poſed to be. Will the belief of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation make a man a worſe member of 
Society, or a greater enemy to Civil Go- 
vernment? Is it incompatible with any 
moral n en e or any 
SLRS political 
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political duty chat he may be called to ful 
fil? The Roman Catholics and many mo- 
dern Proteſtants hold che Calviniſtie Doe“ 
trines of Election, Refirobation, inaumiſſble 
Juſtice, Aſſurance, &c. to be abſurd and im- 
 frrous tenets: but were a Roman-Catholic or 
a Proteſtant State to make the formal abju- 
ration of them a Teſt of Loyalty, would not 
every Proteſtant who believes thoſe tenets, 

with reaſon, complain of the injuſtice ?— 
The whole Body of Unitatians confider the 
Doctrines of a Trinity, Incarnation, Sar. if 
Faction, Ec. as abſurd tenets as Tranſub- 
ſtapriation : but if a Socinian' State were to 
make the holding of any of theſe Doc- 
trines a State-crime, and require the ab- 
juration of of i it is an indiſpenſible qualifica- 
tion to enjo the rights of Society; would 
not every Proteſtant as well as Catholic 
cry c out Shame on fuch tyranny! “ 
Tranſubſtantistion, chen, in Whatever 
view it be conſidered, cannot, in the eye of 
the moſt acute obſerver, be politically ac- 
counted a dangerous Doctrine: and 9 
—_O the Law that. excludes. thoſe-who 
0 believe 


( ws. » 


believe it from the full participation of 
political Rights and Privileges cannot be 
deemed a juſt and rational Law. 

Connected with the . about 
the Euchariſt is 


"COMMUNION IN ONE KIND: 


Which Proteſtants condemn as contrary 
to the inſtitution of Chriſt, and in fact but 
half a Sacrament. Our Divines deny this, 
on the principle, That Jeſus Chriſt being 
whole and entire in each of the ſpecies, 
uay in each of the ſmalleſt particles of each 
of the ſpecies, the whole effect of the Sa- 
crament is produced by receiving either 
the one or the other. 

This indeed is the Doctrine of the 8 
eil of Trent: If any one ſhall deny, 
6 that in the venerable Sacrament of the 
* Euchariſt, the whole of Chriſt i is con- 
« tained under each ſpecies, let him be 
2 Anathema wo This! is called the Doc- 

«Sj quis. negarerit, in venerabili Sacramento Eu- 
60 "chariftiz ſub unaquaque ſpecie, et ſub ſingulis cujuſ- 


que fpeciei partibus, ſepzratione fact, totum Chrif- 
tum contincri ; Amatema fit.” Can. III. p. 108. 
721199 trine 
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teine of Concomitancy ; and is thought fo 
ariſe naturally out of the Doctrine of Tranu- 
\ſubftantiation, But how far it is intelligibls 


that it is at leaſt a harmleſs: Doctrine; al- 
though it may certainly be impugned with 
mighty arguments. For the reſt, it is al- 
lowed that Commutiion in one kind has at 
all times, in ſome caſes; been practiſed, and 
that the reception of both kinds is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary: although, on the other 
hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that the prohi- 
| bition to teceive under both kinds is a ma- 
nifeſt innovation, made by the Council of 
Conſtance, and re- ſanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Trent: but contrary to the uſage of 
both the Eaſtetn and Weſtern Churches 
for a ſeries of 1400 years; and on the au- 
thority only of a few Scholaſtic Divines, 
who lived after the th Lateran Council. 
This cannot be denied: and will not, then; 
every ſerious and candid Roman Catholic, 
with me, lament; that ever the Cup was 
withdrawn from the Laity ; and heartily 
wiſh to ſee primitive diſcipline reſtored, 
in this particular reſpe& ?—The refuſing 
M * of 


I will not take upon me to ſay: ſuffice it; 
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of the Cup to the Laity was one of the 
principal cauſes of that defection from the 
Roman Catholic Church, which happened 
in the ſixteenth century; and is ſtill one 
invincible obſtacle to a re- union. Ne 
we now to 


THE MASS. : 7 


Which, of all the Articles of our Rü 
has, I think, been the leaſt underſtood and 
the moſt egregiouſly miſrepreſented by our 
Adverſaries—and ſometimes even, I fear, 
by our own: Caſuiſts and Controverfialiſts: 
Elſe how 1s it poſſible, that it ſhould ever 
have been made a matter of proſecution in 
a civilized and enlightened country? Were 
2 Turk or Chineſe to ſtudy our language 
and laws, and to read in our Statute-Book, 
that ſaying Maſs is puniſhable by a for- 
feiture of two hundred marks ; and hearing 
Maſs by a penalty of one hundred; muſt he 
not wonder within himſelf, what kind of 
« faying” this can be, which, in one of the 
moſt poliſhed nations in Europe, expoſes 
the Sayer, and his Hearer, to ſuch heavy 
NT And if he were a Turk of any cu- 


rioſity, 
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Hioſity, he would doubtleſs inquire into the 
nature and quality of the crime. 

But what muſt his ſurpriſe be, if, after 
the ſtricteſt and moſt minute inveſtigation, 
he ſhould find,” that /aying Muss, is nei- 
ther more not lefs than celebrating, in the 
Latin tongue and with different ceremo- 
nies, the ſame Rite of Religion which the 
National Church celebrateth in Engliſh! 
Fet this is undoubtedly the caſe. The 
commemoration” of the death of Chriſt, 
and of his bloody facrifice on the ctoſs, 
is the object of both the Engliſh Com- 
munion- Service and of the Roman Maſs; 
according to the injunction of the Sa- 
viour himſelf: Do this in remem- 
** brance of me.” And the only effential 
difference is, that the Church of Rome 
calleth this commemoration, though but 
an unbloody and myſtical, yet'a real Sacri- 
fice (a conſequence of her belief of a real, 
though but myſtical, prefence of Chriſt in' 
the Sacrament) ; - whilſt the Church of 
England acknowledgeth in it, either. no 
Sacrifice at all, or at moſt a tropolegical- 
one. When | ſay the Church of England, 
M2 I mean, 
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I mean, here, the Church of the preſent 
day: for, if I were allowed to pick and 
chooſe from among her Divines of the laſt 
century, I could produce a number of re- 
ſpedtable names, whoſe ideas on this head 
are vety little different from thoſe of the 
moſt rational Divines of our Communion *. 
For I confeſs that many of our Scholaſtics 
have written a great deal of nonſenſe on 
the ſubject, for which Lam neither able 
nor inclined. to apologize, It is enough 
for me to, have explained the genuine Ca- 


+  tholic Dogma ; ; in which whoever finds 


matter for a penal Statute; a Statute preg- 
nant with death +—muſt have a wonder- 
ful diſpoſition. to imitate that famous Le- 
giſlator, who is ſaid to have written all his 
laws in blood. | | 


Compare Boſſuet, Nicole, Gother, Kc. with John 
ſon, Grabe, Taylor, Montague, Cave, ke. 

+ I ſay © a Statute pregnant with death :” becauſe, 
although the penalty of barely /aping Aist was puniſh- 
able only by a. Fine; yet as the ſaying of Maſs was long 
conſidered as a ſufficient proof of a perſon's being a 
Popiſh Prieſt ordained beyond the ſeas, the detecting 
of ſuch'a perſon made him liable to the penalties an- 
nexed to Treaſon, and ſent him to the Gibbet. 

| But 
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But if the Maſs be in itſelf fo innocent a 
thing, why is it ſaid in a language which 
the people do not underſtand ? Why is a 
great part of it muttered over in ſecret? 
Why is it accompanied with ſo much idle 
unmeaning geſture, and ceremonious pa- 
geantry ? Why, in ſhort, is it not reduced to 
the ſame decent ſimplicity with the Engliſn 
Service; and diveſted of every ſemblance 
of pious fraud and myſterjous impoſition ? 
Though theſe queries are but indiredtly , 
connected with my deſign ; yet, as they 
have been lang a ſubje& of reproach, and 
are daily thrown in the teeth of the Englith 
Catholics, I will, for once, give them a fair 
anſwer and the only fair anſwer, I think, 
which can be given -Namely, that it is 
extremely difficult to aboliſh inveterate 
rites, either religious or civil; and that the 
moſt rational innovations in either will 
(were it for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they are innovations) be generally op- 
poſed by the wrong- headed Many, whe 
are ſo obſtinately wedded to old preju- 
dices, that they often will adhere to them 
AT M 3 in 


in defiance of every authority. How much 
more will this be the caſe when authority 
accords with cuſtom, and when the prepoſ- 
ſeſſtons of the Subject are foſtered by the 
approbation or acquieſcence of the Supe- 
riour! 7 | 

In this predicament is the preſent Ro- 
man Liturgy. It was originally compoſed 
in Latin, becauſe the Latin tongue was 
then the common language of the Roman 
Empire. Whether any part of it then 
were muttered in fecret, may be contro- 
verted ; though the affirmative is the moſt 
probable. It is alſo probable that it was 
accompanied with ſome external ceremo- 
nies, though with far fewer than now en- 
cumber it. For the Chriſtian Religion, be- 
come the Religion of the State, aſſumed, 
throughout, a new external appearance ; 
and when She erected her Empire on the 
ruins of Paganiſm, She adopted no ſmall 
part of Pagan pomp and pageantry. Her 
Liturgy partook of the general fate, and 
aſſumed a new form. To conciſeneſs and. 
ſimplicity ſucceeded verboſity and ſplendour ; 
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the Ceremonial of both Jews and Gen- 

tiles was ranſacked for precedents ; and 

where theſe failed, inverition was put on 

the rack for new improvements. Thus 

ceremony was added to ceremony, decora- 

tion to decoration, rite Yo rite, until the e 
whole became ſo overloaded with tinſel 

and trappings, as loudly to cry for re- 
trenchment. 

Retrenchments were at length made, 
but with too ſparing a hand. Many 
abſurd and ridiculous uſages were till 
tolerated and are ſtill practiſed, in moſt 
Catholic countries : (for why pretend 
to deny or palliate what every traveller 
may verify ?)—and it will, probably, be 

| yet ſome conſiderable time, before all 
the rubbiſh be cleared away. The laſt 
correction of the Roman Liturgy was in 
the Pontificate of Urban VIII, one hun- 
dred and ſixty· ſix years ago * - at a time 
* Succeeding Popes have done little more than 
crowd it with a number of New Feſtivals, to the almoſt 
total excluſion of the Sunday and Ferial Offices ; with a 
view to gratify the different Religious Orders, who 
were ambitious of thruſting into the Calendar as many 
of their own Saints as poſſible. : 
N M 4 when 
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when critical learning was far from ita 
manhood, and philoſophic learning but in 
its firſt infancy, No wonder, therefore, 
if many things remain in it, which, in a 
more enlightened and leſs ſuperſtitious 
age, appear to ſtand in need of exciſion. 
Yet, after all, I will venture to ſay that 
the Roman Miſſal , even in its preſent im- 
perfect form, is, in general, as good a mo- 
del of Liturgical compoſition as now any 
where exiſteth. Of this I need not an- 
other proof but this, that not only all thoſe 
Catholic Biſhops on the Continent, who 
have within this century reformed their 
reſpective Liturgies, have made very little 
|  improve- 
VA cannot ſay the fame of the Roman Breviary. Tt 
is, in the whole, a wretched compilation, except the 
Palms and Scripture Leſſons ; and even theſe are often 
badly choſen, and warſe arranged. It is certain that Be- 
nedict XIV, intended once to correct it. Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelk) is ſaid to have had a ſimilar inten- 
tion. And, no doubt, the preſent or ſome future Pon- 
tiff will ſet about it in good earneſt : the ſooner the bet- 
ter. But there is no neceſſity that we ſhould wait for a 
Papal reformation of our Liturgy. We had a Miſſal 


and Liturgy of our own long before we uſed that of 
* z and we haye as * a right to reform our on 


Liturgy 


n 
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improvement on it; but even thoſe, who 
firſt compiled, or fince reviſed, the Englith 
Book of Common-Prayer, did little more 
than tranſlate from the Latin Original. 
Let me add, that, wherever they abandon 
this Original, there is, if I miſtake not, a 
want of dignity in their compoſition, that 
immediately betrays the innovation. 

The Roman Miſſal then, with ſame little 
alteration and improvement, need not be 
aſhamed to appear in avernaculardreſs: and 
why it has not already appeared in a verna- 
| culardrets, and diveſted of every odd exotic 
ornament, has often to me appeared a prox 


Liturgy as the Gallican Church hath z in which there 
is hardly a Dioceſe that hath not a Breviary of its own. 
The moſt perfect models T have ſeen are thoſe of Paris 
and 'Limoges. Yet (what is yery remarkable) they both, 
in my opinion, fall ſhort of a Breviary that was planned 
and executed by Cardinal Quignonẽs, above two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago : but which, though approved 
by two Popes, and publiſhed at Rome itſelf, was, 
through the ignorance and bigotry of the times, ſup- 
preſſed almoſt on its firſt appearance; and is now 4 
rare and curious book. The French Biſhops have 
availed themſelyęs of it, though not ſo much as they 
might. A. | | 

*, e ble, 
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blem, which admitteth no other ſolution 
than Sic voluere Patres! The day how» 
ever, I truſt, is not at a great diſtance, when 
every National Church will open her eyes 
to reaſon, and perform every part of the 
Divine office in the language of her own 
country, unaccompanied with any cere- 
mony that has the leaſt reſemblance of 
farcical exhibition. 

This ought. to be the with of every well. 
informed and zealous Catholic. But it 
' ſhould not be the with of Proteſtants. For, 

ſurely, of all the obſtacles to our making 
Proſelytes in a Proteſtant country, (about 
which we daily hear ſuch pitiful declama- 
tion) a Latin Service clogged with Aſiatic 
formality is one of the greateſt, So that, 
were I a Proteſtant Tyrant, who wiſhed to 
prevent, in my dominions, the growth of 
Popery by pains and penalties ; inſtead of 
proſcribing their Latin Liturgy, I would 
forbid them to have it in any other lan- 
guage, or to perform it in any other guiſe 
than they do at preſent: for much the ſame 
reaſon as the Emperor Julian forbade tho 

. ; _ Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians of his time to read the fine Aus 
thors of Greece ; leſt, by that means, their 
minds being enlarged and their taſte re- 
| fined, they might ceaſe to be deemed Bar- 
barians, and become leſs contemptible. 
But is not the adoration which Roman 
Catholics pay to the Hof, a ſpecies of Ido- 
latry? They are frequently told ſo by 
Proteſtant writers of almoſt every deno- 
mination; but they poſitively deny the 
charge. They believe, with the Church of 
England, that Jeſus Chriſt is to be adored 
wherever he be: and believing him to be 
preſent in the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
they have no ſcruple in adoring him there. 
If their belief of his Real Preſence there be 
ill- founded, they are in a grievous miſtake, 
to be ſure ; but they cannot be called Ida 
laters, unleſs Chriſt be an Idol: for to him 
and him alone their adoratious are paid. 
They have the ſame plea here, as the 
Church of England, and indeed moſt other 
Proteſtants have againſt the charge of 
een . againſt them by the 
Socinians. 
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Socinians. For, when theſe call the wor. 
ſhip of Jeſus 7dolatry, becauſe it is ador- 
ing a mere Man; it is replied, that Je- 
ſus, in the belief of thoſe who adore him, 
is not a mere Man, but God equal to his 
Father; a belief, however, which an Uni- 
tarian deems as abſurd as other Proteſtants 
deem his Real Preſence in the Sacra ment. 
Nothing, I think, but the over-boiling fer- 
vour of controverſy could have induced ſuch 
men as Stillingfleet, Tillotſon, Secker, to 
charge Roman Catholics with Idolatry, for 
their warthipping, not a Hafer or Cup of 
Pine, as theſe writers are pleaſed to gloſs 
it; but Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who is ſup- 
poſed, and by them believed, to be preſent 
yuder the appearances of Bread and Wine. 

Call the belief an ab/urd belief, if you 
weill; but call not the worſhip Idolatry. 

On the other Sacrament 1 thall be brief, 
becauſe the difference between us, con- 
cerning them, is either not great, or of 
n importance. For, 

Foes. that the Sacrament of Peay 


fence, 


61353 
tence, or Penance, that is, Repentance fot 
Sin with the Confeſſion of it, is likewiſe acs 


counted by the Church of England a Sacra- 


mental Rite, at leaſt, is plain to me from 
her Office of the Vi/ftation of the Sick; 
in which the form of Sacerdotal Abſolution 
is as ſtrong and as ſpecific as that iii the 
Roman Ritual. The Church of England 
does not; indeed; enjoin a ſpecial con- 
* feſſion of ſins: but ſhe conunjels it. As 
to Satiſſaction, which our Divines call the 
third part of this Sacrament, it is a mere 
Integrant, which is not accounted eſſen- 
tially neceſſary. When the Penitential 
Canons were in vigour, it was a ſevere diſ- 
cipline ; at preſent it is, for the moſt part, 
a trifling ihflition of a few prayers of 
pious practices. 

* Here was the place to ſpeak of Hidulgentes, the 
flagrant abuſe of which gave rife to Luther's Reform- 
ation. At preſent, they are ne ther / nor bought ; and 


are, in every reſpeQ, very harmleſs, unneceflaty things; 


about which the Roman Catholic world; in general, 
care very little. I need not tell the intelligent reader, 
that at firſt they were conſidered only as a relaxation 
of the Penitential Canons : although they afterwards 
betame a lucrative article in the traffic of Rome. -_ 
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Fifthly, I hardly think that any perfof 
of the Church of England will deny that 
Ordination is a Sacrament; in as much as 
it is ſuppoſed to confer a ſpiritual power on 
the Ordained } and, if they be properly diſ- 
poſed, Grace to enable them to perform 
their reſpective functions in due manner. 
The additional Orders, as they are call: 
ed, in the Hierarchy of the Church of 
Rome, are acknowledged to be eccle- 
ſiaſtical inſtitutions only: yet they are 
allowed to be of high autiquity. They 
are all expreſsly mentioned in the fourth 
Council of Carthage, in 398; and the 
fame or nearly the ſame ceremonies ac- 
companied their reſpective Ordinations, 
then, as at this day are practiſed in the 
Church of Rome. At preſent the four 
minor Orders, as they are called, are not 

* real 

* For example: ** Subdiaconus, cum ordinatur, quia 

© manus impoſitionem non accipit, patenam de Epiſcopi 


& manu accipiat vacuam, et calicem vacuum. De manu 

& vero Archidiaconi, urceolum cum aqua, et mantile, 
_ © et manutergium.” Can. v.—* Acolythus, cum ordi- 
& natur, ab Epiſcopo quidem doceatur qualiter in officio 


* * ſuo gere debeat. Sed ab 4 accipiat cero- 
« ferarium 


. 
real Offices, but ſteps to the higher Or- 
ders; and might all be eaſily diſpenſed with, 
as well as the clerical Tonſure, which is a 

ſort of of initiation into Orders. 
_ Sixthly, That“ Solemnization of Ma- 
4 trimony” is alſo a Sacramental or Sacred 
Rite, in the eſtimation of the Church of 
England, may be inferred, I think, from the 
prayers and ceremonies that accompany it. 
And, indeed, Matrimony is by the Apoſtle 
Paul called a Sacrament, a great Sacrament ; 
or Myftery*.” 
ene, Bu Uuction is the only 
| Sacrament 
<« ferarium cum cereo, ut ſciat ſe ad accendenda eccle- 
e (iz luminaria mancipari. - Accipiat et urceolum va- 
* cuum, ad ſuggerendum vinum in Euchariſtiam ſan- 
« guinis Chriſti,” Can. vi. —* Oſtiarius, cum ordis 
ic natur . . , tradet ei Epiſcopus claves eccleſiz de al- 
& tario decens: Sic age quaſi redditurus Deo rationem 
pro his rebus, quæ his clavibus recluduntur.“ Can. 
ix. See the reſt in Labbe, tom. ii. p. 1200. 


® To wwrnpior Toure wtye tr: in the Vulg. renderbd, 
Sacramentum hoc magnum eff. In what particular ſenſe 
the words Murngiov and Sacramentum are here to be 
taken, I will not now diſpute : nor is it indeed of any 
moment, whether Marriage be called a Myſtery, or 2 
Sacrament, 
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Sacrament in the Romiſh- liſt, of which 
there is no veſtige in the Engliſh Liturgy : 
yet of all the Sacraments, not immediately 
inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, this ſeems to 
have the faireſt claim to that title. Is 
* any one ſick among you (ſays an Apo- 
e {tle), let him call in the Preſbyters (or 
& Elders) of the Church: and let them pray 
* over him, auointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: and the prayer of 
“Faith ſhall ſave the ſick per/oz ;and the 
„Lord ſhall raiſe him up, aud if he have 
„committed fins they ſhall} be forgiven 
„him “.“ Here then, ſay our Theolo- 
glans, is an external Rite, accompanied 
with internal Grace, which is all that is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a Sacrament : and 
1 do think, that this muff be allowed to be 


r or neither; 6 bratiouaitther:ic avnfers u 
nn e ee 
poſed. 

* Aokeres 714, in beat; mpooiaaerary rect auser fe 
tunang 4g u A ανν]m οαν% in aufer, af auto. 
bh ty Tw cor Te Kupiov' xat 7 tun rug miri. TUTE 
ror KAUOITA, ua ee G70? 6 Kupiog' if av GpapTias 1 re- 
Toxic; apebroriat auru* James v. 14, 15. 
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at leaſt a very ſpecious argument. know 
that ſpecious arguments are brought againſt 
it; which it is needleſs, here to diſcuſs: as 
it will, I preſume, be granted, that it has 
Apoſtolical authority in its favour, as 
well as the e eee nen 


Churches. 

With reſpect to a number of 8 and 
ſtions concerning the Matter and Form of 
the Sacraments, the Indelible Character, 
the- Opus oſeratum , &c. &c.—all theſe 
Scholaftic ſubtleties I leave to the Theo- 
logues to wrangle about as long as they 
pleaſe: they enter into no part of my 
Apologetical phn.— —1 thereſiies haſten to 


: * Theſe wards hive hoop * miſunderſtood | 
and miſrepreſented by Proteſtants. It ſurpriſed me, but 
the other day, to read in a work lately publiſhed by the 
preſent Biſhop of Lincoln, the following words: * The 
& Papiſts contend that the mere receiving of the Lord's 
« Supper procures remiſſion of ſins ex oper? operato, as it 
« were mechanically, whatever may be the character 
and diſpoſition of the Communicant.” Elem. of 
Chtiſt. Theology, vol. ii. p. 491. 1 wiſh"the good | 
Biſhop had pointed out any Papiſt, of any acres 
who teaches, or ever taught; ſuch a doctine. 

N 18 (820 other 
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** moment; and, 1 ben 
ticular, to the controverſy about the x nas» 
hs and Une of | 
i GRACE : 2 


Pas which there eaſy been fad 
bickerings between not only Catholics and 
Proteſtants; but between Catholic and Ca- 
tholic, Proteſtant and Proteſtant Among 
the Catholics, are three principal ſyſtems ; 
that of the Dominicans, that of the Je- 
Juits, and that of the Auguſiinians : not to 
mention the Janſeniſis, who in ſome 
points differ from all the three: and the 
diſputes have ſometimes been carried on 
with ſo much ardour and acrimony, that 
the adverſary's doctrine has reciprocally 
been pronounced Heretical, or bordering 
on Hereſy ! 

In the firſt en or Profeſſions of 
Faith, made by the various denominations 
of Proteſtants, there i is ſomething like an 
Harmony to be ſeen =: but at preſent, I 


| e Confeſſonem.. My edition 
is that of Geneva, 1654. | 


believe, 


6 
believe, there is a much greater diverlity 
of opinion among them, than there is 
between ſome of them and us, Few of 
them are rigid Calviniſts, and not a few of 
them are profeſſed Pelagians. 

But, notwithſtanding all the rats 
which have ariſen about the operations and 
conſequences of Grace, all agree in one 
thing, namely: That it is A ſupernatural 
gift of God gratuitouſly given to man: 
whence, ſays St. Auſtin, it has its name: 
Gratia merit nominatur, quia gratis datur. 
Now, further than this, in my opinion, it is 
not neceſſary to be agreed. For all the other 
queſtions about Free-Mill, Election, Re- 
probation, Sanctifcation, Salvation by Faith, 
or by Works, or by boi, &c. are ſo many 
metaphyſical quibbles, that ought never to 
have deſtroyed the harmony. of Chriſtians, 
or created a fingle ſchiſm in the Church of 

God. The Calviniſt Doctrine on Pre- 
_  deſlination is, in my apprehenſion, the moſt 
exceptionable of all; and great pains have 
been recently taken by the writers of the 


; Church of England, to ſhow that it 1s not 
N 2 the 
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. 
the Doctrine of the Thirty- nine Articles®; 
=-fo odious does it appear to them. But, 
odious as it may appear, or be, no one will 
ſay that ĩt deſerves civil proſeription. The 
Calviniſts themſelves deem it a moſt conſo- 
latory Doctrine: why diſturb them in the 
enjoyment of it ?- And why diſturb us in 
the enjoyments of our Free-Mill and Good 
Works: unleſs we make a bad uſe of the 
former, and neglect to practiſe the latter? 
9 but our 


WORKS oF SUFEEEAOGATION ! % 


Our Works of Supterrrogation, I fear, are 
mighty rare, perhaps in the preſent age 
non-entities. There may, in days of yore, 
have been ſome pious ſouls who had more 
good works about them than were barely 
neceſſary for their own falvation ; and why 
2 Among others, by the Prelate already mentioned; 
ho is ſeverely handled for it by the anonymous author 
of Serious and Candid Obſervations, juſt now publiſhed ; 
who labours to prove that the Seventeenth Article of 
the Church of England is pure Calviniſm : and indeed, 


in my apprehenſion, it will be hard to extract from it 
any thing elſe. 
they 


c 
they might not communicate the ſurplus 
to their friends, who were not quite ſo rich 
as themſelves,'I really ſee no good reaſon. 
The belief, that they might, has, at leaſt, no 
evil an it; and ſeems rather to be founded 

on fraternal charuy. But I greatly fear, 
as I ſaid before, that this fraternal charity 
1s rarely praQicable ; and that the far 
greater part of Chriſtians, of - Catholic 
Chriſtians, bave need of all the good works, 
they do, to entitle them, immediately, to a 
feat on the celeſtial benches: and it is 
well if they can obtain for them an inien. 
mediate ſtation in let e ad 
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| PURGATORY ; Abi 
. Nomen Catholic telnet, which 
ſmells ill in the noſes. of Proteſtants 
and is ranked by the framers of the 
Englith” Articles among fond things: 
and very juſtly; in my opinion, if the word 
Fond be taken in its genuine original ac- 
ceptation “; for, would it not be a 4% 
x . Johnſon a, found no ſatisfactory etymology” for 
this word : but if he had been acquainted with the 
$354 N 3 Celtie 
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able thing, that there did exiſt a Purgatory; 
to purge away the imperfections which the 
beſt of us, I fear, carry to the grave, and 
which, although they may not merit the 
pains of Hell, may yet be obſtacles to im- 
-mediate admiſſion to-the joys of Heaven ? 
Whether this fond fancy be © grounded 
« upon no warranty of Scripture, but ra- 
ther repugnant to God's word “, is a 
queſtion that has been plauſibly debated; 
and which I leave to be ſtill debated 
by thoſe who chooſe it: I will only ſay, 
that the belief of a Purgatory is a very 
harmleſs belief, was a pretty early belief 
in the Chriſtian Churches, and is not in- 
compatible with any other Article of Ca- 
tholic credence. On the belief of a 
Purgatory is founded the practice of 


PRAYING FOR THE DEAD; 


Another of our Tenets, which is repro- 


Celtic dialefs, he would have had no heſitation, Fon 
fignifies delight —pleaſure—longing : folly is but a ſe- 
condary idea, ariſing from exceſs of Jonmngs 73 yet 


 Jokaſon makes it the primary acceptacion, | 
: 2 


bated 


7 
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bated by Proteſtants ;..and which, indeed, 
muſt ſtand or fall with Purgatory. It will 
not however be denied, I think, that, if 
a Purgatory do exiſt, (and it has never yet 
been proved, that it may not exiſt) it ſurę - 
ly, cannot but be a pious wiſh, that the 
pains of thoſe, who ſuffer in it could be 
mitigated: and our addreſſing our humble 
prayers and ſupplications to the all- merei- 
ful God, for that purpoſe, can never be 
deemed any other than a charitable, a pious 
practice.— s it poſſible for thoſe: Who be- 
lieve at all another Life, not to follow, i in 
mind, their departed friends, and exclaim 
or breathe: May they reft in "peave — 
When the dying mother of Auſtin re- 
.queſted her ſon to remember her at the 
Altar of the Lord, could bis filial piety re- 
fuſe to his deceaſed parent ſo tender a re- 
queſt ? No; ; he fails not to pray to God for 
her in a manner ſo pathetic and melting, 
that I defy any one ho reads him to refrain 
from weeping; if his heart be not a heart 
of ſtone, and bis es eyes of adumant®/=" 


| | "Tam 
> | * Ego que Lon ne Deus cor» 
= N 4 = 


n 
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I am not iüsrünt, that the prac- 
tice of praying fot We dead is liable to 
abuſes, has been abuſed ; and that à num- 
ber of ſcholaſtic and monkiſh. innovations 
hate tended to make the Doctrine dif- 
guſting: ſüuch as Iudulgentes for the Souls 
in Purgatory, Venal Dirget; Pomſour Obiits, 
Privitegtd” Altars: all the inventions of 
latter times; and rapidly falling into diſre- 
pute. Thee total difüſe f them will ſoon 
fond. L pls from prafintg for the Dead, 
Who ate ſußpoſed to be not Ver in Freu. 


1 vile ö ar Sil. Tadjonr in 18 ven; 


17 1 13 bus {Di 2 11 b. Y21 ERCII32) ti 417 1 2 1 
< dis men regoſitis pauliſper honis cjus fs pro 
<<quibust tibygaudens gratias, ago, nunc pro prccatis ma- 
tris meæ deprecor te: exaudi me per medicinam vul- 

« nerum noſtrorum quz pependit in ligno, et ſedens 
«24 dexterim tuam te interpellat pro nobis. Scio, mi- 
A ſericorditer operatam et ex cbrde dimiſiſſe debita debi- 
© toribusſuis : dimitte illi et Tu debita ſua, & qua etiam 
« contraxit per tot annos polt aquam ſalutis : dimitte, 
„ Domine ; dimitte, obſecrs : he intres cut ea in judi- 
dum Netw a proteQtione tu dirumpat am non 
«ſe interponant, her vi nec infidiis leo et draco : neque 
as enim reſpondebit illa #ibil /e debere, ne convincatur et 
« obtzneatur ab accuſatore callido : ſed reſpondebit di- 
« mi debita ſua ab eo, cui nemo reddet quod pro na» 
"; non debens, —— Sit ergo in pace, cum 


2 viro, 
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den to praying to 5 thoſe u ſy 
p 8 r i een, 


7 - 
41 - 


THE, INVOCATION oF SAINTS : | 


1 abjvekelon of which is, together with 
that of Tranſubſtantiation, required to be 
made in the Teſt- Act; and wWhich. in the 
already quoted Article of the Engliſh 
Confeſſion of — with Purga⸗ 
tory among * the fond and vainly invented 
things.“ What fort of Apology can I make 
for this tenet ? If it be not ſatisfaftory, 
n ke Wale be mort. I EY Oy in- 


9 
318 


——— — ů 

« cui ſervivit, fructum tibi afferens in tolerantia ut eum 
. quoque lucraretur tibi. Et inſpirs, Domine Deus 
« meus! inſpira ſervis tuis fratribus meis, Hliis tuis 
: t 'Jominis meis, quibus et voce, et corde, et literis ſer- 

« vio, ut quotquot hee legerint, meminerint adaltate = 
te tuum Monicæ famule tue, cum Patricio quondam 
« ejus conjuge, per quorum. carnem introduxiſti me in 
« hanc vitam; quem ad modum neſcio—Meminerint 
« cum affectu pio parentum meorum in hac luce tranſi- 
« toria; ut quod a me i//a I mater] popoſcit extremum, 
« ybetius ei præſtetur in multorum orationibus, tam per 
« confeſſiones, quam per orationes meas.” Can.. 
lib. ix. c. 13. ——Did ever filial piety appear to greater 
advantage ? 887 


vocation 
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- vocation of Saints is . grounded upon no 
% warranty of Scripture :” but I find no 
Text in Scripture that wnwarrants it, It 
appears to be founded on a very natural 
preſumption ; namely, that our friends and 
brethren, who have gone before us to thoſe 
bleſſed regions, to which we all aſpire, 
are ſtill ſolicitous about our welfare, and 
pray for our happineſs to our common 
God and Father: and, conſequently, it 
can be no impietyſin us to requeſt their 
prayers; any more than it is to requeſt the 
prayers of our fellow-men with whom 
we live, and who are in the ſame ſtate 
of probation and expectancy as ourſelves. 
From the higheſt faints in heaven, we look 
for nothing more than their bare interceſ- 
ſion in our behalf; and this only becauſe 
we deem their interceſſion more worthy of 
attention than our own imperfect ſupplica- 
tions.—But is not this interceſſion injurious 
to the mediatorſhips of Jeſus Chriſt ? We 
anſwer, No, The mediatorſhip of Chriſt 
is of a very different nature, and of a ſingu- 
lar kind: whereas the interceſſion of the 


ord is of the very ſame nature with that 
8 which 


19 
which we make for one another; which 
Abraham made for Abimelech“, Moſes 
for his ſiſter , and Job for his three 0 
friends T. 

But what ſay I to ſo many Ares * 
dreſſes made to the Saints, and particularly 4 
to the Virgin Mary, for grace, mercy, and 
ſalvation; which are ſo common in our | 
old Primers and Prayer-books; and of 
which ſome ſtill remain in our reformed | 
Breviaries ? I ſay that they are the wild 
effuſions of ſuperſtitious folly, and ought 
to be expunged, whereſoever they are 
found : and as they have been pretty faith- 
fully collected by the Proteſtant Author of 
Reflections uon the Devotions of Roman Ca- 
tholics, let the whole collection be com- 
mitted to the flames: and I will venture 
to ſay, that no Engliſh Catholic will 
pluck a ſingle leaf out of the fire, —Akin 4 
to the Invocation of Saints, is the . 
tion yo! to their | 
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RELICS AND IMAGES; 
Which is conſidered by Proteſtants as a 
„Gen. XX, 17. + Numb. xiii. 13, 1 Job xlii. 8; 9. 
WEE --..:-: 5 * 


—— —-— —— ů * — 
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ſpecies of Idolatry; by Roman Catholics, 
only as a piece of Re/he# due to the mor- 
tal remains, and viſible repreſentations, 
of holy Perſonages ; fimilar to that which 
we ſhow to the aſhes and pictures of our 
departed Parents, and Friends. If the vene- 
ration for Relics or Images have ever gone 
beyond this (which, I am ſorry to ſay, it 


Hath), it was contrary to the Doctrine of 


Catholic Chriſtianity, and ought to be uni- 
verſally exploded : as, I firmly believe, it 
is exploded by every Britiſh Catholie. 
Images and Pictures were firſt introduced 

into Churches for the inſtruction of the ig- 


norant in the hiſtory of Holy Writ, and 


of the lives of Holy Perſons : but the ſu- 
perſtitious Orientaliſts ſoon | abuſed the 


practice; and the ſecond Council of Nice 


gave a ſanction to this abuſe, by eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſort of Image-worſhip which really 
ſeems to touch on Idolatry; and which was 
ſeverely condemned by the Council of 
Frankfort ; although defended by Pope 
Adrian. 

How different the conduct of his pre- 


deceſſor Gregory 1, ! to whoſe Doctrine, 
„ Jam 


4 
I am perſuaded, every Roman Catholic of 
the preſent day will cheerfully ſubſcribe. 
This Pope, in a Letter to Serenus Biſhop of 
Marſeilles, whoſe zeal againſt Image-wor- 
ſhip (which then was beginning to be po- 
pular) made him break the Images and 
throw them out of the Churches, writes 
thus: We commend your zeal for hav- 
« ing prevented any thing made by hands 
from being adored : but we think you 


19 9 ought not to have broken thoſe Images. 


And in another Letter to the fame: If 
any one will make Images, forbid him 
not: but by all means ſhun the adoring 
aof them. Let your fraternity carefully 
« admonith the preofile, that from the fight 
of fuch repreſentations they ſhould con- 
ceive a warm compunction; aud humbly 
« proſtrate themſelves in the adoration of 

* the om * my WR alonef.”— 
To 
Et gabe zelum vor, ne quid Rr 


palit, babuiſſe, laudavimus ; Md frangere eaſdem imagines 
non debuiſſe judicamus. 

1 E þ quis imagines facere voluerit, minime probibe : 
adorare vero imagines, omnibus modis devita- Sed hoc fol- 


1 

To this quotation from a Roman Biſhop, 
1 ſhall add one from an Engliſh writer of 
the Proteſtant perſuaſion extremely fimilar 
to it: It has diſtaſted ſome, that re/he# 
and honour ſhould be given to the 
Images of Chriſt. Strange, it ſhould 
< diſpleaſe any, that can approve of any, 
&* be it but a civil, uſe of them! I cannot 
* tell —unleſs men would inſtantly. have 
them pulled down in all places, demo- 
« liſhed, ſtamped to powder; whoſeſoever, 
* whatſoever, whereſoever. The ſetting of 
them up, ſuffering them to ſtand, uſing 
them for ornaments, for helps of me- 
* mory, of affection, of rememoration, 
cannot, to my underſtanding, be ab- 
e ſtrated from reverence and honour, 
« fimply, and in due kind. Can a man 
« have the true repreſentation of his 
Prince, Parents, Patrons, &c. without 
. © awe, reſpect, regard, love, reverence, 


moved by aſpect, and wrought in him? 


 licite Fraternitas tua admoneat, ut ex lone rei gefte ar- 
dorem cumpunctionis percipiant ; et in adoratione ſolius om- 
nipetentis ſanctæ Trinitalis humiliter pręſternantur. 
a 2 8 « I pro- 
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I profeſs my impierfe#ion, or what they 
will call it: but ſo it is with me *. 
And ſo it is with me even if it ſhould be 
called Idolatry As to the opinions of 
our Schoolmen on this ſubject, from T- 
mas Aquinas down to- Philip de Gamache f. 
they are given up as abſurd, and in ſome 
ſenſe impious, by all the enlightened Ca- 
tholics of the preſent day,—And now, 
again, O candid Proteſtant reader! ſay, 
if this regard and veneration which we 


* Montague. Appeal to Cæſar, ch. xxi. 
1 A famous Doctor of the Sorbonne; who taught 
that the Croſs and Image of Chriſt, as they repre- 
ſent him, ought to be worſhipped with the ſupreme 
worſhip of Latriaz becauſe Chriſt himſelf is the rea - 
ſon of the adoration ; and becauſe the Church ſo; 
worſhips the Croſs in her hymn O Crux, ave, ſpes 
unica,“ &c,—Although this cannot be the meaning 
of that hymn, it would be better to eject it out of 
the Miſſal, and at the ſame time give up the cuſtom of 
what is called the Adoration of the Croſs on Good Fri- 
day; which in ſome places is already diſuſed, and will, 
it is to be hoped, ſoon become obſolete. The very ap- 
pearances of Superſtition ſhould be done away. There, 
are many things in the Roman Pontifical of this kind ;, 
which ſtand in need of excilion or reformation. 180 
18; have 
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have for the Images of Chriſt and of his 
Saints, or for their precious remains, be 

Idolatry*, or deſerving of civil proſcrip- 
tion? or that the abjuration of it ſhould 
be made a condition of our re- entering 
into the full poſſeſſion of Britiſh Freedom? 
My Apology Py hitherto, regarded ei- 

» It grieves me to be obliged to notice, here, an in- 
juſtice done to us by Proteſtant writers, ſome of whom 
might be ſuppoſed to know better. They tell us, that 
in order to juſtify Image uurſbip, we throw out the Se. 
cond Commandment ; and, to keep up the number, divide 
the Tenth into two: and this ridiculous aſſertion is re- 
peated in a late publication already mentioned, Ele- 
ments "of Chriſtian Theology, vol. ii. p. 355, Note. If 
theſe Gentlemen had ſaid that we divide the Command-- 
ments differently, with St. Auſtin, they would have ſaid 
the truth. We join to what is. called the Firf in the 
Proteſtant divifion the Second, as immediately connected 
with it; and divide the Tenth into two, becauſe co- 
veting a neighbour's wife, and coveting his goods, ſeem. 
to be as differentas ſtealth and adultery.. Whether this 
diviſion be better or worſe than the other, I will not 
ſay: but ſtill there is no part of the Commandments, 
left out. The Firft, indeed, is ſometimes ſhortgned, 
with an r. Wm ee 
the ſame manner: Honour thy Father and Mither, Gs. 


Remember to keep holy the Sabbath Day, . 


ther 


"TJ 
ther Articles of Belief, or Practices con- 
nected with them. What remains chiefly 
concerns Points of Diſcipline, which have 
varied, and may vary again, without any 
detriment to Religion or Catholicity. 1 
ſhall begin by 471 pte 5 

THE CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY : 
On which I ſhall be as brief as poſſible.— 
In the firſt place, I ſubſcribe to theſe words 
of the 32d Atticle of the Church of Eng- 
land: © Biſhops, Prieſts arid Deacons are 
“ not commanded by God's law either to 
© vow the eſtate of a ſingle life or to ab- 
re ſtain from marriage ®,” This is not the 
queſtion between ths two Churches: but 
there is a double controverſy between 
them: namely, whether vows of celibacy 
be at all lawful ? and whether ſuch vows 
vuight to be zmpſed on the Clergy ?— 
There are forme who think, that vows 
of perpetual continericy ate, in their very 
nature, unlauſul. If they had called them 
wnatural, perhaps they would not have 

* So Gratian, * Copula facerdotalis nec legal, nee 
* eyangeliea vel apoſtolica authoritate prohibetur.“ 
Bag 26. Rr. 2. 
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been far from the truth; but to ſay that 

they are abſolutely «n/awfu/, appears to be 
too ſtrong an expreſſion. If Virginity be 
at all lawfully ractiſed, one ſhould think 
it may be lawfully vowed : although, for 
many obvious reaſons, a voluntary un- 
vowed Virginity ſeems preferable. —How- 
ever, let us ſuppoſe that there is no- 
thing unlawful in making a vow of per- 
petual Celibacy, it may - ſtill be que- 
ſtioned whether ſuch a vow can with 
juſtice be impoſed, on any claſs of mans 
kind by any. human authority, even that 
of the Church. It certainly was not im- 
poſed for ſeveral centuries, although it be- 
gan at an early period to be extravagantly 
praiſed, and recommended as a ſtate far 
ſuperior to that of marriage; an approxi- 
mation to the life of angels! To debaſe 
the dignity of marriage, and extol the me- 
Tits of a ſingle life, was the common topic 
of eloquence, particularly in the Weſtern 
Churches: where marriage was decricd as 
a defilement unbecoming the Miniſters of 
the Altar; and the conjugal act deemed 
a ſufficient reaſon to exclude, pro tempore, | 


even 
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even the Laity themſelves from commu- 
nion. Tertullian, the Montaniſt Tertul- 
han, was the father of this doctrine, and 
Jerom was its great foſter- father; ſome 
of whoſe reveries on the ſubjeQ the n 
will ſee below. | 
The Greek Fathers, although loud in 
the praiſe of Virginity, hold a very dif- 
ferent language with reſpect to Marriage. 
Origen, I think, is the only exception.— 
But Origen learned not this doctrine from 
his great maſter, Clement of Alexandria, 
who in many parts of his Stromata, with 
a zeal truly prudent and apoſtolical, de- 
fends the ſanctity of Marriage againſt the 
Encratites ; fairly balances the reſpective 
advantages of that ſtate and Virginity ; and 
3 Si bonum oft mulicrem non tangere,'malum eſt ergo 
et tangere z nihil enim bono contrarium, niſi malum. . . 


« St autem malum eſt et ignoſcitur, ideo conceditur, ne 
« malo quid deterius fiat... Quamdiu impleo mariti 


* officium, non impleo continentis [other copies have 
« « Chriſtian?” ] . ... Jubet Apoſtolus, ut ſemper oremus : 
te ſi ſemper orandum eſt, nunquam ergo conjugio ſer- 
« viendum: quoniam, quotiefcunque uxori debitum 

© reddo, orare non poſſum.” Adver/. Fovin. l. 1. tom. iv. 
pars ii. p. 149, 150, ed. Bened. 


0 2 ſhows 
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ſhows that, in certain reſpects and circum 
ſtances, the former may be the more per- 
fect ſtate of the two. I ſhall quote only 
two paſſages from this early and orthodox 
Fathef ; referring my learned readers to 
the originals below, © Marriage, as well 
as Celibacy, has its peculiar offices and 
* duties, with reſpe& to God: I mean the 
* care of children and of a wife .. hence 
the Apoſtle fays, that thoſe ought to be 
* choſen Biſhops, who, from the proper 
* care of their own families, have learn- 
* ed to govern an whole Church: let 
every one therefore, according to his vo- 
* cation, perform his own duty, that, free 
* jn Chriſt, he may obtain his reſpective re- 
« ward *,” —And in another place, ſpeak- 
ing of Chriſtian perfection, he ſays, That a 
man may be perfect in marriage as well 


Ext yap, be 1 evyouxut, bw xa d Yawog üg Me 
TOupyics na  Granonag, Ty Kupiu Oiapepoura;” TExVEN. NEO 
androbar nat YUIGINC » » » CUTIES, neu, ETITXOTOUG de - 
ragt Tous ex Te 1b Oixoy xy T1; EXXANTIAS ATTAIN 1 · 
ig ra ſau uπ iet EHATTO; 0vy £3 ch t Try dau 
FATEMEITW, ira tituſtpog ev XpioTw yernTai, Tov on, rn da- 
roms ano aus j Strom. lib. iii. p. 459, ed. Sylb. 
| as 
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as in a ſingle life ; having the Apoſtles 
themſelves for his patterns: “and truly, 
(adds he) a man approves not himſelf by 
* chooſing a ſingle life: but HR, who, with- 
cout laſciviouſneſs or anxiety, performs 
the duties of matrimony by the procrea- 
tion of children and the care of | his 
„ houſehold—and who, notwithſtanding 
„ the care of his houſehold, is inſepa- 
«Table from the love of God, and reſiſts 
every temptation that may arife from 
„wife, children, or family—he ſurpaſſes 
the reſt of men *.“ 1 doubt if any 
thing has been better ſaid on the ſubje : 
and it would have been well if poſterior 
writers had written with the ſame temper. 
But the notions of Tertullian and Je- 
rota. generally. prevailed: marriage was 
ig”, + To yauny dr, 'txv d Aeg cen, veyo, xai ws xalnea* yeuo- 
1aey0; yep Te40;, erg f Tos ATooThOu;* nat, 'Tw ori, 
crvnp our e r povapy emarihiotas Terra , a wang ar- 
Toa Mn, o yaun, wat radοντο⁰ͥ , ai TY rob onen. pong, 
ande Te xau arvantu; thyouraoauevo;, ur Ing ru cixou 
urdtſaouias, adararog rug Tov Qroy yeroues e, xat Tan; 
ATE ans apes reipas, rug da Texuuy, aa Nag, GET 
Tþ Xa xTHUATWY TporPepauens. Ib. lib. viie p. 744 
11 0 3 p depre- 
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depreciated, and married Prieſts held in ſa 
much diſeſteem, that ſome would not take 
the Communion from their profane hands, 
nor be baptized by them, The broacher 
of this Doctrine was Euſtathius *, an Ar- 
menian Biſhop, and the founder of Mona- 
chiſin in that country; who, by the num- | 
ber of his followers, excited great diſturb- 
ances; which was the cauſe of the meeting 
of the Council of Gangra, in which were 
made ſeveral Canons againſt the vitupera» 
tors of marriage ; and, among others, the 
following one: If any one ſeparate him+ 
« ſelf from a married Prieſt, as if it were 
+ unlawful to communicate when he offi- 
< ciates,let him be Anathema f.“ The Ca- 


« Pinytus, Biſhop of Crete, had, indeed, as early as 
170, under pretence of greater pur ty, attempted to im- 
poſe celibacy on his Clergy ;_ but the celebrated Dio- 
nyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, wrote to him ſo ſtrongly 
againſt that meaſure, that Pinytus * embraced (ſays — 
« finus) the opinion of his better counſel.“ 

Euſcb. Hiß. Reel. } iv. e. 49. 


1 E vis bionepirorto Tape rpescurtpou yeyapmares, ach 
X20, MEITOUpITGNTOS arro, FporPopas rr] an- 
Priya tro. Can. iv. Labbe, tom. ih. p. 419. | 


nons . 
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nons of this Council were approved by that 
of Trulla, otherwiſe n the nen 
as late as 692. 

In the fifth of the 8 ee 
folical, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons are 
expreſsly forbidden to put away their 
wives, even on pretence of religion; under 
the penalty of degradation *. If the am- 
biguous Canon of the Council of Elvira 
LVliberis] be rendered grammatically, it 
will be equivalent to this Canon: for thus it 
runs; 4 Placuit in totum roſſiberi Epiſ- 
** copis, Preſbyteris et Diaconibus, vel om- 
nibus Clericis, poſitis in miniſtetio, ab- 
Ainere fe a conjugibus ſuis et non gene- 
« rare filios ; Quicunque vers fecerit, ab 
e honore. Clericatis exterminetur,”” But 
as the Latin of > thoſe Iberian Fathers is 
none of the beſt, it has been ſuppoſed that 
they meant quite Weener of ow ap- 


5 is here equivalent to juleri in 
which caſe they forbid Biſhops, Prieſts, 


Exienomet, u TpesCyrepo;, 1 anova, u tar Yureuce 


pn exBanarre cgpa gil tihad tat dan be exC any, ae. erb. 
nriuunus de, xatongertu. Apud Coteler. cd. Clerici, tom. 
P- 142. wo « 9 ens 


b 4 Deacons, 


( %, 
Deacons, the whole Clergy, toabſtain from 
their wives and procreation while they are 
placed in the miniſtry, fſitts in miniter10 } 
yet no other — bnd but that of 
degradation. POE Dit 
I !be ſame . is ar by the 
Council of Neoceſarea in 314.— A ſimilar 
Decree had been paſſed that ſame year in 
the Council of Ancyra with reſpect to Dea- 
cons f; and, if we can truſt Ariſtenus , to 
Prieſts alſo. But in this Deoree it is re- 
markable, that the degradation affected only 
thoſe + Deacons, who, at the time of their 
ordination, neglected to proteſt againſt the 
obſervation of celibacy: for, if they did 
then proteſt, and afterwards married, they 
midi ſtill remain in the miniſtry. 

In the great Council of Nice a propoſal, 
it appears, was made to forbid the marriage 
of the Clergy ; but this was ſo ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by Paphnutius that the point was 

| ® ThpeoCorepos tay yauy, Ty Takzu; auror reihte. 
Can. i. apud Labbe, tom. i. p. 1480. 


+ See Can. x. apud Labbe, tom. i. p. 1460. 
Who, in his Comment on the 6th Can. of the 
Quiniſext Council, reads in the Canon of Ancyra, 
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given up. But as at that time many of che 
unmarried Clergy kept females in their 
houſes, who were called introducts. cu 
e-x74,—and with whom they lived in a fa- 
miliarity almoſt connubial, the Synod 
made a Canon, forbidding Biſhops, Prieſts, 
Deacons, or any other of the Clergy, tohave 
any ſuch introducts in their houſes; ſave 
mothers, ſiſters or aunts; or at leaſt Frag 
beyond all ſuſpicion :.. 

In the Eaſt, matters temiined in this 
ſlate until the Quiniſext "Council, in 6923 
in which a Canon was made prohibiting 
the / of marriage to Biſhops after their 
ordination: which was then practiſed in 
Africa and Libya, even by ſome moſt reli- 
gious Prelates, geo IIpoed po-; at which, 
it ſeems, the people were ſcandalized. To 
remove this ſtumbling- block, the Fathers 
of the Sent Council '(which' 1 a 


eee ten ο , 
ure TpeoCutrpa, unrt dan, Auurt üg Ti Tw HINpp, there 
yau GWETaxTHY Exe" . ei un apa fanr tg, n atnpus, y 
9eray, mann ho 4 Can. iii, 
Gy tom, ii. 11 * 

continua. 


E 
continuation of the i and fx: Synods 
of Conſtantinople) decree that no ſuch 
uſage ſhall, in future, be permitted; and 
that all ſuch Biſhops ſhall be depoſed®: but 


 _ with regard to the inferiour Clergy, they 


provide by a ſpecial Canon, or rather a re- 
newal of the third Canon of the Fifth Coun. 
cil of Carthage; that the free uſe and en- 
joyment of marriage ſhall be left them. 
As this Canon has ever ſince regulated 
the conduct of the Greek and other Eaſtern 
Churches, my readers will, perhaps, be 
pleaſed to find a tranſlation of it here. 


A voluntary abſtinence from the uſe of marriage 
had already become common among the Oriental Bi- 
ſhops 3 owing chiefly to this, that they were generally 
taken out of Monaſteries ; as they are at this day. It 
is remarkable, that the Fathers of the Quiniſext Coun» 
cil allow that their Canon is contrary to prior Apoſtd- 
lical regulations; from which they ſay they mean not to 
derozate : but they think that the greater good of the 
people and the Eccleſiaſtical dignity require this new 
regulation. 'Touro de panev, ow tr abrrnon u araTpory 
rar arooTxu; Tporevonodernueruy aka Ti; 0uTHpIQC; 2 
rperemng rug #71 To ftr Twy Aactuy Tpopnbouuevot, nou Toy 
jen Jounal papov Ta KATE TH, irgatvin; xatararmus. Can xii. 
apud Labbe, tom. vi. p. 1147. 1 
— | « Whereas 
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# Whereas we underſtand, that, in-the 
„Church of the Romans, it is preſcribed 
in the form of a Canon, that thoſe who 
are to be dignified with the Order of 
+ Deacon or of Prieſt muſt profeſs that they 
„will no more converſe with their wives: 
« We, follow ing the antient Canon of Apo- 
ſtolic exactitude and order, will, that the 
* lawful cohabitation of the ſacred Mint 
„ ſters ceaſe not to be henceforth valid: 
not daring to diſſolve the union between 
* them and their wives, or to deprive - 
* either of mutual converſation on proper 
e occaſions: So that, if any one be found 
* worthy to be ordained à Sub- Deacon, 
Deacon, or Prieſt; let him by no means 
be excluded from any of theſe degrees, 
** for cohabiting with his lawful wife. Nor 
£ ſhall he be defired, at the time of his or- 
dination, to declare that he will abſtain 
from a law ful matrimonial commerce 
« leſt we ſhould. thereby be unavoidably 
injurious to marriage, Which God or- 
0 dained, and bleſſed with his on pre- 
# {ence ; the eyatgelical voice having pro- 


e nounced 
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«© nounced this ſentence, What God hath 
« roined together, let no man ſtut aſunder; 
and the Apoſtle teaching that marriage 
« 75 honourable ; and the bed undefiled ; and 

again: Art thou bound to a wife ? \ eek 
not to be looſed.... It, therefore? any 
one ſhall, againſt the Apoſtolical Ca- 
nons, preſume to deprive the Clergy (we 
mean Prieſts, Deacons, and Subdeacons) 
of a lawful conjunction with their wives; 
let him be depoſed “. This is a 
moſt ſenſible Decree : which, as I have 
ſaid, has been religiouſly obſerved ever 
ſince by the Oriental Churches. 
But it fared not ſo with the Churches of 
the Weſt. For, although until about the 
end of the fourth age, the Celibacy of 
the Clergy had not been enforced by any 
Ecclefraftical Conſtitution, yet it had gain- 
ed a wonderful veneration iu the apinions 
of mankind; which made way for the 
public impoſition of it. This was firft 
attempted by Siricius (in 385), who, in 
his Letter to Himerius Biſhop of Tarra- 


ER? apud Labbe, tom. loco citato. 
gon, 
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gon, after a long declamation "againſt cle- 
rical marriages, commands Prieſts and 
Deacons to abſtain from the company of 
their wives, upon pain of depoſition from 
their offices“. Innocent I. renewed and 
confirmed the Conſtitution of Siricius T. 
Leo I. went a ſtep further, and ineluded 
Subdeacons in the prohibition: and ever 
fince Subdeacons have been forbidden the 
uſe of marriage in the Roman Church. —In 
the year 506, the Council of Agatha adopted 
the Conſtitutions of Siricius and Leo. — 
The Second Council of Toledo t required 
a firevious vow of continence of thoſe who 
were to be ordained Subdeacons ; the 
firſt inſtance of the kind, I believe, that 
occurs in the hiſtory of the Church. The 
Council of Clermont, in 535, complain, 
that, notwithſtanding the former prohibi- 
tions, many Prieſts and Deacons had uſed 

» Apud Labbe, tom. ii. p- 1017, &c. 


7 If his Epiltles to Victricius and Exuperius be not 
ſpurious, as ſome learned men think. 


I lt was a Synod of eight Biſhops only. See Lathe, 
tom. iv. p. 1734s 


: ; the 
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the company of their wives and begotten 
children of them : all ſuch are commanded 
to be degraded from their office. —In 
541, the Fourth Council of Orleans orders 
that ** Prieſts or Deacons ſhall not have 
* a common cell or bed with their wives; 
< Jeſt the very ſuſpicion of carnal conver- 
< ſation ſhould throw a blot upon their re- 
ligion .““ The reader who wiſhes to 
ſee more ſuch Canons may conſult the 
Councils marked below f. 

Nothing, I think, can be a ſtronger proof 
than the perſevering reluQance with which 
the Clergy ſubmitted to thoſe various and 
repeated Decrees, that the Decrees them- 
ſelves were harſh, unnatural, and inefs 
teftual. Nay, they defeated the very pur - 


Can. 17. Labbe, tom. v. p. 384. 


+ The Fifth of Orleans, in 549, Can. 14.—Of Aus- 
erre, in 378. rſt of Maſcon, in 581. The Third of 
Lyons, in 583.—The Fourth of Toledo, in 633.— 
The Eighth of Toledo, in 653.—Of Worms, in 868— 
with ſeveral others, which may be ſeen in the 6th, 7th, 
sch, and 9th volumes of Labbe's Councils. ; 

poſe 
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poſe for which they were made; for, what 
was the conſequence? Concubinage, and 
crimes worſe than concubinage which I 
will not name. The mellifluous Bernard 
ſhall ſpeak for me in his own language: 
Tolle de Eecleſia honorabile connubrum 
0 et thorum immaculatum; nonne reples 
% eam concubinaris, inceſtuoſis, ſemini- 
& fluis, mollibus, maſculorum concubitori- 
* bus, et omni denique genere immundo- 
rum? Elige ergo utrumlibet; aut fal- 
« yari univerſa monſtra hæc hominum, aut 
* numerum ſalvandorum ad continentium 
« redige- faticitatem. Quam parcus in 
* uno! quam /argus in altero! .... Rara 
„ in terris Continentia, neque pro tantillo 
* « Human laws, made to direct the will, ſhould 
« pive precepts, and not counſels. Religion, made to 
« direct the heart, ought to give many counſels, and 
« few precepts. Celibacy was adviſed by Chriſtianity: 
« when they made it a /aw in reſpect to a certain order 
of men, ir became neceſſary to make new ones every 
« day, in order to oblige thoſe men to obſerve it. The 
« Legiſlator wearied himſelf, and he wearied ſociety, to 
« make men perform by precept, what thoſe who love 


perfection would have performed as counſel.” Ment: 
n, Spirit of Laws, book XXIV. ch. 7. 


RS: © quzſty 
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* quzſtu ad terras plenitudo illa ¶Salva- 
* torts] ſemetipſum exinanivit *.“ 

Still, hitherto, there was one redreſs t 
the Clergyman who married, was in gene- 
ral only degraded from his rank; but lia 
able to no other penalty. It was reſerved 
for the ſame Deſpot-Pontiff, who trampled 
on the necks of Kings, to impoſe on the 
Clergy of the Weſtern Churches that yoke 
ef abſolute celibacy which ſtill galls them: 
and which-the Proteſtant Churches, at the 
Reformation, did well to throw off. The 
violent declamations of our 'Theologians 
againſt that meaſure are pitiful in the ex- 
treme : they are all anſweted by one ſhort 
ientence of an Apaſtle : „It is better to 
* marry than to burn.” —It was, indeed, 
more a piece of policy in the Church of 
Rome to detach the Clergy from the reſt 
of mankind, and attach them to its own 
intereſts, than a wiſh to enforce true Chriſ- 
tian purity, that begot all thoſe ſevere laws 
'againſt the marriage of the Clergy; laws, 


erm. 66. in Cantica, tom. i. p. 1498, edit, 2. 
Mabill. 
which 
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which every candid Catholic muſt, I think, 


acknowledge to be tyrannical, and every 


pious Catholic wiſh to ſee repealed, - If 
the Church of Rome will perſevere in ad- 
mitting boys of 22 years mto Holy Orders, 
and inſiſt on their celibacy from that mo- 
ment, let her at leaſt return to a more an- 
tient, although not an Apoſtolic Diſci- 
pline: let degradation from office be the 
only penalty; and let the Clergyman who 
ſhall marry be reduced to Lay Communionz 
but without any note of infamy on that 
account *, This, in my humble opiuion, 
is the only expedient that can reconcile 
clerical celibacy with common ſenſe, and 
ſecure the purity of the officiating Clergy, 
without compulſion, I could ſay much 
more on this very important ſubject: but 
I promiſed to be as brief as poſſible; and 
fear, that it will be thought by ſome that 
J have already been too prolix. Vet I 


In this caſe, they would be in a ſimilar ſituation 
with our Fleur of Colleges; who, when they marry, 
muſt give up their fellow ſhip. ES | 

„ have 
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have {till a word or two more to ſay.— 


For it ſtill remains to be inquired, whe- 


ther the Celibacy, the perpetual Celibacy, 
of our Clergy be dangerous to the State ? 
or hurtful to Society? To the former of 
theſe queſtions 1 anſwer negatively : as I 
eannot conceive any hurt which the State 
has to dread from a ſet of unmarried men 
living under its protection. To the ſecond. 
J muſt make a diſtinction. In ſome coun- 
tries the Celibacy of the Clergy has been, 
and ſtill is, more or leſs hurtful to Society; 
in as far as it has contributed to the de- 
population of kingdoms, and foſtered a 
ſelfiſh abalienation from the duties of do- 
meſtic life, and ſocial reciprocality : not 
to mention other evils that have ſprung 
from an enormous multiplicationof an idle, 
and too often diſſolute Clergy : eſpecially 
after Mcnachiſm, abandoning its primitive 
retreat and hard labour in the deſert, ruſh- 
ed into cities and villages under the cleri- 
cal profeſſion, to enjoy in eaſe and indo- 
lence, often in luxury, the fruits of an im- 

| politic 


( 
politic and ill-placed charity. And this 
leads me to ſay a few Words on 4 


MONKS, FRIARS, NUNS, ETC. 


I group all theſe together, becauſe they 
owe their eſtabliſhment to nearly the ſamie 
cauſes, and are connected by ſimilar ties. 
Now it may be aſked, what I have to ad- 
vance in their favour? 1 confeſs, I have 
not much; and the little I have, wall, I 
fear, ſeem but little ſatisfaftory to moſt 
Proteſtants. However, let us juſt ſee what 
can be ſaid in their behalf.— And, = 
In the firſt place, it may not be impro- 
per to trace their origin. This ſome fan- 
ciful writers have found in the Moſaic 
Nazarites, or Netbenim : but the ſole re- 
ſemblance between theſe aud our Monks 
is, that they both pretended to lead a more 


ſanctiſied life, and to obſerve a more rigoa-- 


rous diſcipline, than the reſt of mankind. 
In the New Teſtament theſe words of 
Chriſt : © If thou wilt be perfect, go! ſell. 
& what thou haſt ; and come! follow me, 
Ae xix. 21. have been ſuppoſed to au- 

: , 3 | thorizo 
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thorize vow? of poverty taken by our Re. 
ligious Orders: —and theſe other words: 
& There are Eunuchs, who have made 
« themſelves Eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven's ſake,” &c. ch. xix. 12. are ap- 
plied to monaftic vows of chaſtity. But in 
neither of theſe paſſages is there any word 
of vows : nor indeed do we find, either in 
the Adds of the Apoſtles or in any of their 
Epiſtles, the ſmalleſt ſhadow of PETR 
Monachiſm. 

The firſt Monk ® or Hermit was a cer- 
tain Paul of the Lower Thebais, in Egypt, 
who flying from the perſecution of Decius 
and Valerian, ſhut himſelf up in a cave in 
the Upper Thebais; where he led a mo- 
nac hal, that is a ſo/itary, life for the ſpace _ 
of ſixty years; and who, according to Je- 
rom's Legend, was, like Elijah, every day 
fed by a raven. — But the great Father of 
Monachiſm, or more properly Cænob it 1m, 


-* The word comes from the Greek ura xoſ 4 one who 
lrues alone. He was called an Hermit (it ſhould be Ere- 
mite) ſrom living in @ deſert ; the Greek word is mu 
but our preſent Monti are neither pcyaxo; not tn 

| Was 
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was Antony; who loſing both his parents 
at the age of ſeventeen, and hearing read 
in the Church the words of Jeſus Chriſt 
above quoted, F thou wilt be perfeft, &c. 
diſtributed all his goods and poſſeſſions 
among his neighbours, and retired into the 
deſert about the year 250. He died at the 
age of 105; after having peopled the deſerts 
of Egypt with a great number of mona; 
ſteries, or cœnobia, in which the coeno- 
bites practiſed mortifications and ſelf-denial 
to a pitch of euthuſiaſm almoſt beyond cre- 
dibility, His life was written by the famous 
Athanaſius ; which the reader, if he chooſe; 
may ſee in the works of that Father, if it 
indeed be his. —Pachomius followed the 
ſteps of Antony, and had 5000 monks un- 
der his direction! His ſiſter fande 4 
monaſtery for women. 

Monachiſm had hitherto hook confined 
to Egypt: but it was tranſplanted into Sy- 
ria by Hilarion, and into Greece by Baſil. 
But the Monks, or Cœnobites, of thoſe 
days were neither Clergymen nor 1dlers. 
aer 2 3 _ 2 
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They were generally Lay-men, who earn- 
ed their ſeanty meals in the ſweat of their 
brow ; and were troubleſome to none but 
themſehves: Their mortiſications were in- 
deed exceſſive; and tuperſtition often 
mixed itlelf among their devotions: but 
ſtill they were not hurtful; except in as far 
as they tended to thin population'; and, 
ſometimes, relinquithed domeſtic duties, 
which it would have been more chriftian as 
well as more ſocial to have performed. 

Into the Weſtern Church Monachiſm was 
introduced by Benedict; who, after living 
ſome years the life of an Hermit, founded 
his Order at Monte-Cafſino about the year 
$29. This was the only Monaſtic Inſti- 
tution in Europe, for many years: and, 
would to God, it had remained the only 
one! It may be ſaid to be the only one 
that hath done the moſt good blended with 
the leaſt evil. The Rules of Benedict are 
drawn up with prudence, and without any 
ſingular auſterity : and his Order has pro- 
duced a conſiderable number of learned 


' men 
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men and uſeful members of ſociety à. The 
little learning that remained in the dark 
ages was preſerved” by them; and they 
had at leaſt a greater ſhare of genuine 
piety than their Lay or ClericaFcontem- 
poraries : until affluence begot luxury, 
and luxury licentiouſneſs, Reforms, it 
is true, were, from to time, made; and the 
moſt crying abuſes corrected: but ſtill their 


great riches were a ſource of many evils, 


which has brought, or is ſpeedily about to 


bring, their utter abolition. To the re- 


formed Congregation, of St. Maurus we 
owe ſo much, that one cannot help wiſhing 
it had been excluded from the general ruin. 
Vet, ſtill, the Church of Chriſt can do as 
well without them, as it did for ſive whole 
centuries before, they exiſted 1 and per- 


oy 


he Benedictines boaſt, that their Order has given 


40 Popes, 50 Patriarchs, 200 Cardinals, 1600 Areh- 
biſhops, 4500 Biſhops, 4 Emperors, 45 Kings, and 
3600 Canonized Saints] There may be exaggeration in 
all this: but the truth is certain, that they have very 
often filled the higheſt offices in Church and State; 
and have commonly diſcharged thoſe offices to advan- 


tage. 


14 baps, 
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haps, if the good and evil which they have 
done were fairly balanced, it would be 
| hard to ſay which of the ſcales preponde - 
rated. P72 | 

As to the other Religious Orders, who 
ipawned ſo thick in poſterior ages, it 
would, perhaps, have been better that 
they had never exiſted. At leaſt I, for 
one, heartily wiſh that they had never 
exiſted; as the portion of harm, which 
they have done to the Chriſtian world, far 
excceds, in my eſtimation, the portion of 
good which they have occaffonally operated. 
Were I to make any exception, it would 
be in favour of that Hermaphroditical * 
Order, the Jeſuits. This Order has pro- 
duced many good claffical Scholars, ex- 
cellent Mathematicians, eloquent Preach- 
ers, learned Antiquaries, and elegant La- 


2 call chem an Hermaphroditical Order; becauſe, ac- 
cording to their own account, they were neither Monks 
nor Friors, but a medley of both; and enjoying all the 
privileges granted by Popes to both; with fome privi- 

| leges peculiar to themſelves. See a work entitled i- 
zuum Sccietatis Jeb, &c. printed at Prague in 1757 
tin 
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fin “ Poets; ſome few good Hiſtorians 

and three or four tolerable Scripture Com- 
mentators ; but their lax, verſatile caſu- 

iſtry, their ſecret and intriguing pohey, 

their peculiar ehrt. de- cours; and above | 
all their ſervile, obſequiouſneſs and devo- . 
tion to the See 87 Rome, deſerved the fate | 
which they ultimately met with; al- | 
though very ungratefully inflicted upon 
them by the Biſiq; of Rome, whoſe Iaſalli- 
bility they had been labouring to eftabliſh 
or conſolidate for more than a couple of 
centuries, 

On the whole, Religious Orders of any | 
ſtamp or denomination are not eſſential to 4 * 

| 


Chriſtianity ; and may be aboliſhed by any 
Chriſtian Government which may deem 
them pernicious, or uſeleſs, to Society: al- 
though, at the ſame time, I think, juſ- 
tice ſeems to require that their proſctiption 
ſhould be gradual and negative; that is. 
that their preſent race (being like the ſirſt 


I ſay Latin Poets: becauſe I cannot recollect a 
Sugle Vernacular Poem of any note, written. by 3 
Jeſuit, except ſome pieces by Greflet. 


people 


Ta 3 
people of Rome a race of males only) 
ſhould be allowed to finiſh their natural 
courſe in peace; care being taken to pre- 
vent the perpetuation of the ue by 
new recruits. 

With reſpect to Nuns, 1 at a loſs 
what to ſay. If their vows were only 
conditional, and their retirement at plea- 
ſure, as is the caſe with ſome religious 
communities in Germany, I think the in- 
ſtitution might not only be permitted, but 
in ſome meaſure encouraged. Women diſ- 
guſted with the world, or diſappointed in 
their views, will always be glad of ſuch a 
retreat; eſpecially if they might leave it 
when they pleaſe, and return to the world 
without any diſgrace being annexed to 
their deſerting their profeſſion. 

With regard to Britain, the laws have 
ſufficiently guarded againſt any inconve- 

ence that might ariſe to the State from 
the propagation of Convents: and, in my 
opinion, it is hardly neceſſary to diſturb the 
quiet of thoſe good Ladies who at preſent 
conventize in England; and who, for the 
moſt 


(my ) 
moſt part, are in a fair way of foou 
being extin&t.—The bringing in of a 
new Bill for the purpoſe of preventing 


them from increaſing, can, at this ſeaſon, 


only tend to create alarms, and make the 
people believe that there is danger where 
there is un danger, — But this I ſay with 
all due deference to the Legiſlature; Who 
certainly ought to know beſt what is for 
their country's good, and to whoſe deci- 
ſions every individual muſt bend. 

As to the celibacy of , our Clergy, as it 


is not dangerous to the State, ſo I am per- 


ſuaded that no perſon of ſenſe will deem it 


hurtful, or at leaſt very hurtful, to Society. 


] do not believe, that all the Prieſts in the 
Iſland amount to 300; at leaſt they can- 
not be many more: now what can a po- 


pulation of eight millions ſuffer from the 


ſingle life of 3 or 400 perfons ? Beſides, it 
is well known that ſome of theſe, tired of 4 
fingle life, or from other motives, ſhake off 
their celibatary fetters, marry, and read 
their recantation; and I am not ſure, but 


that the Celibacy of the Roman Cathoke - 


_ Clergy 


- - 
* 
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Clergy procures more proſelytes to the 
Proteſtant Religion, than any other cauſe. 
Indeed, it is not the Celibacy of our 
_ Clergy that is hurtful to the Community, 
but the voluntary Celibacy of thoſe who 
avoid Matrimony to commit with the 
greater freedom every ſort of debauchery; 
and their number, I fear, is not eaſily cal» 
culated. 

The remaining topics mall be diſpatch- 
ed in a very few words: and, firſt, 


THE BLESSING AND CONSYECRATING or 
CHURCHES, ALTARS, BELLS, WATER, 
ont, INCBNSE, CANDLES, PALMS, Erc. 
nr. 
I am tempted to ſmile, when I hear 
theſc things made a cauſe of controverſy, 
Ir Churches and Cœmeteries may be conſe- 
crated, as they are in the Churchof England, 
why may not the Bells of Churches, the Al- 
tars or Communion-tables in Churches, the 
Ornaments of Churches, &c. &c. be alſo 
conſecrated; that is, appropriated by prayer 
and benediction to ſacred uſes ?!—The 


ſame is to be ſaid of Bleed or Holy Water— 
8 Bleſſed 


„ 

Ble ſſed Oil, to be uſed, according to the 
Roman rite, in Baptiſm, Confirmation, 
and Extreme Unction — Bleſſed Candles on 
the Feaſt of the Purification—Blefed 
Palms on Palm-Sunday—witha long ſtring 
of other benedictions, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. - All theſe things 
are of themſelves indifferent ceremo- 
nies; in their uſe, ſometimes blended 
with ſuperſtition ; and made of much more 
importance than they deſerve : but they 
are harmleſs, at leaſt, politically ſpeaking; 
although, perhaps, they ſmell too much of 
Judaiſm for the pure and ſpiritual Re- 
ligion of Jeſus. But the Chriſtians be- 


gan very early to judaize, and in ſome 


reſpects to paganize alſo. The time will 
come, when all ſuch trappings will be 


torn from the ſeamleſs. robe of Chriſt; 


without injuring its original texture, —l 


proceed to 


PILGRIMAGES ! 


Idle, uſeleſs, obſolete things. Who now 
ever thinks of travelling, through devotion, 
to Jeruſalem, Rome, or Compoſtella ? 

| ' BEADS, 


E 

BEADS, ROSARIES, MEDALS, AGNUS DEIS, 

SCAPULARS, Kro. . 

Pious play-things for old women and 
children: but if Government deem them 
dangerous to the State, let a rigorous law 
be made to prevent their future intro- 
duction; and let thoſe already imported be 
collected into a bundle, and diſpoſed of 
as Luther wiſhed to diſpoſe of the Pope 
and Cardinals: let them be thrown into 
the ſea ! The Engliſh Roman Catholics, in 
general, will not, I think, lament the loſs : 
and the Devotees may count their Pater- 
mofters and Ave-Marias on their fingers, 
as readily as on a chaplet. i 


Having thus candidly ſtated the Dogmas 
and Diſcipline of Roman Catholics, ſuch 
as they are at preſent profeſſed by the ma- 
jority of Britiſh Catholics ; and ſhown, I 
truſt, that there is nothing in them that 
merits an excluſion of thoſe who hold 
them from the privileges of Britiſh Sub- 
jects: I will next endeavour to ſhow that 
the Britiſh Catholics are as faithful and 
loyal ſubjects, and have been fo finc= the 

Rev olution, 
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Revolution, and more particularly ſinco 
the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover 
to the Throne of. Britain, as their Pro- 
teſtant Brethren—in ſpite of the penal 
laws under which they have groaned, 


and the temptations they have had to abet 
rebellion. 


I confine myſelf to this period for two 
reaſons. Firſt, that I may avoid entering 


into an uſeleſs controverſy concerning the 
mutual inſurrections of Papiſts againſt a 
Proteſtant, and of Proteſtants againſt a 
Popith Government in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Eli- 
zabeth. And, ſecondly, becauſe I muſt al- 


low that in the reign of the latter and 


of her ſucceſſor many attempts were 
made by ſome Catholics to overturn their 
Government. I am not ſo ſturdy a Ro- 


man Catholic as to defend any of thoſe 
conſpiracies, or to transfer the guilt of the 
Gun-powder plot from the thoulders of 


Cateſby and his Popith aſſociates to thoſe of 


Cecil: but although it was a real Popith 


plot, it cannot with juſtice be called the lot 
of ae FFT Catholics ; and it will be 


found, 


— — ͥ F — — — — — 
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found, I believe, that no plot or conſpiracy 
in that or the preceding reigu was generally 
eſpouſed by that body. Plots and conſpira- 
cies, however, there were : and I have no 
inclination to alleviate their heinouſneſs.— 
In the reigns of both the Charleses the Ro- 
man Catholics of England are allowed to 
have been loyal, and ſometimes ſuffered 
for their loyalty, Yet it was 1n the latter 
of theſe reigns, without any inſurrection 
or plot on the ſide of the Catholics, that 
new laws were paſſed againſt them, and 

| the Teſt and Corporation Acts made a 
teſt of their fidelity, 

If, under a Roman Catholic b they 
wiſhed to be reſtored to their original 
rights, it was ſurely a very natural one: 
ſuch a with as we believe would be cheriſh» 
ed by Proteſtants in fimilar circumſtances, 
They rejoiced to fee themſelves eman- 

cipated from legal fetters, even by an il- 
legal deed ; fuch a deed, however, as had 
often before been done by James's prede- 
ceſſors: nor were the Roman Catholics the 
only denomination of Chriſtians who ap- 


e the . Proclamation. It is even 
14015 probable 
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probable that, if James had gone no further 
than'this in his arbitrary career, his throne 
would not have been ſhaken: aud à gene- 
ral liberty of conſcience might, in time; 
have been legally eſtabliſhed, * But his 
Proteſtant Council, and his Pe/ p ſh Confi- 
dants, hurried him on to his ruin j againſt 
the opinion and advice of his own ſenſible 
Conſort, and of the more ſober, thinking 
Cathblics of the nation. Some few of them 
Followed his fortunes ; but the bulk res 
mained quiet, and ſubmitted to Tus ſuc 
<effor. 7 TOVA $0 SOON ON 
Still James had nai} ſecret ane 
in England and Scotland: but theſe were 
not all Roman Catholics: 1 may fafely 
venture 10 ſay, that by far the greater 
number were proreſtants, and chiefly Pro- 
teſtants of the Church of England; whom 
the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience and Non- 
reſhtance held, yet, faſt in its faſcinating 
wanacles. It was this, and hor Religion, 
that made a conſide rable part of both na- 
tions dileontented with the Revolution; 
bunlen 4 3 and - 
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and ſuggeſted various plans for reſtoring 
James to what, by them, was deemed his 
inalienable birth- right. 

The Roman Catholics had, * 
ſtronger reaſons for wiſhing a Reſtoration 
than the Proteſtants ; yet they were nei- 
ther the foremoſt nor the moſt active in 
efforts to bring it about. Among thoſe 
who refuſed to take the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, I ſind only one Popiſh Peer: 
whereas there were at leaſt ſix Proteſtant 
Lay Peers; beſide the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the Biſhops of Norwich, Ely, 
Gloceſter, Worceſter, Peterborough, and 
Bath and Wells: who, for this reaſon, 
were all at firſt ſuſpended, and, perſever- 
ing in their obſtinacy, were afterwards de- 
prived. Theſe, and their party, wrote a 
number of Tracts in favour of indefea/ible 
Right; and conſidered Sherlock as an 
Apoſtate for going over to the other de. 
They ridiculed King William's character, 
inveighed againſt his meaſures, and ac- 
cuſed him of lacrificing the concerns of 


$&# 
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England to the advantage of his own 
country. The Scottiſh Nonjurors, now 
perſecuted by the Preſbyterians, openly 
courted William's favour; but at the 
ſame time maintained a correſpondence 
with the Court of St. Germain: Which 
eonnived at their external ſubmiſſion to 
William, the more effectually to ſerve the 
intereſts. of James. The three Scotchmem 
who were this year (1691) ſuſpected of 
diſaffection were all Proteſtant. 
The Parliament, indeed, was amuſed 
with a pretended conſpiracy of the Papiſts 
in Lancaſhire. Several perſons were 
ſezed, and ſomꝶ; - witneſſes © examined: 
but nothing appearłd to juſtify. the inform · 
ation: unꝗ᷑ Fuller, the chief evidence, was 
declared to be a notoridus impoſtor, and 
fentenced to ſtand in the pillory. Next year, 
(1692) however, it appears that the Lanca- 
ſhire Papiſts did enter into qa ſort of con- 
ſpiracy. They ſent, it is ſaid, one Lunt, 
or Lant, to the Court of St. Germain, 
with an aſſurance that they were in a diſ- 
| | to receive their Old Sovereign: 
3 . and 
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and Corner, Parker, and Jobnſon (a Popiſh 
Prieft) are ſuid to have undertaken the af- 
ſuffation of King William: but before 
they could execute their deſign, he hud 
failed for Holland. But that this was not 


conſidered asu purely Popiſh plot, is clear 


from the proſtcutions that followed. 1 
Earls of Huntingdon and Marlborough 
were ſent to the Tower Ridley, Haſtings, 
Knewitt, and Ferguſon, Eſquires, were im- 
priſoned in Newgate The Earls of Dun- 
more and Middleton, and Sir Andrew For- 
reſter were diſcovered in a Quaker's houſe, 
and ſecured The Biſhop of Rocheſter 
was confined to his'own houſe— The Earls 
of Scarſdale, Litchfield, and Newburgh, 
the Lords Griffin and Forbes, Sir John 
Fenwick, and Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, 
were ordered to be — . 
means to Hude the ſearen. 8 


In F694, a plot was faid to have been 


contrived by'certain Gentlemen of Lanca- 
ſhire and Cheſhire; and Colonel Parker 
and one Croſby were impriſoned. But it 
afterwards appeared that this plot was a 
DZS * | LID con- 
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contrivance of Lunt. and his aſſociate 
Taaffe, to procure 1 from Govends 
ment, 
In 1695, Fey is little doubt that this 
Jacobites in England were making prepa- 
rations for a revolt. Sir John Freind had 
nearly completed a Regiment of Horſe, 
Sir William Perkins was raifing another; 
Sir John Fenwick had enliſted four 
Troops. Col. Tempeſt bad undertaken 
for a Regiment of Dragoons. Mr. Cur- 
zon was commiſſioned for another: and 
the malcontents in Suffolk intended to raiſe 
a third. Some more deſperate conſpi- 
Tators had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſination 
the inſtigator to which is believed to have 
been Sir George Barclay, who had ſerved 
as an officer in James's army, and was a 
furious bigot in the religion of Rome. 
He imparted his deſign to Johnſon a Po. 
piſh Prieſt, to Charnock *, Porter, and Sir 
William Perkins, Their ſecret was im- 
parted to Pendergraſs, an Iriſh officer, 
Zone of the two Fellows of Magdalen College, 
who hag renounced Proteſtancy in the reign of James. 

2 who 
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who diſcovered it to the Duke of Portland. 
He owned that he was a Roman Catholic ; 
but declared that he did not think that any 
Religion could juſtify ſuch a treacherous 
purpoſe. He had King William's hearty. 
thanks for this, ſeaſonable inſtance of his 
probity. A proclamation was immediate- 
ly iſſued for apprehending the Duke of 
Berwick (ſuppoſed to be then in England); 
Sir G. Barclay, Major Lowick, George 
Porter, Cardel Goodman, Sir William 
Perkins, or any other of the conſpirators. 
—A. proclamation was alſo iſſued for ap- 
prehending Lord re nad. Sit 
John Fenwick. © | eis 

On the 11th of March, chars, King 
rr Keys, were convicted of imagining 
the King's death by aſſaſſination, and were 
executed at Tyburn on the 18th. —Sir 


John Freind and Sir William Perkins 


were, on the ſame charge, convicted; and 
executed at Tyburn on the 3d of April. 
Barclay eſcaped.— Mr. Collier, the cele- 
brated Nonjuring Miniſter, and two of his 


nee were W in the King's 
1 
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Bench for abſolving Freind and Peril: ; 
and Snatt and Cook were ſent to Newgate. 
It is not with any intention to heap re- 
proach upon thoſe Proteſtants who were 
enemies to the Revolution, and diſaffected 
to William's government, that I have, 
related thoſe occurrences : but barely to 
ſhow that the Roman Catholics were, 
on the whole, leſs ſanguine in their en- 
deavours to reſtore James than the Pro- 
teſtants: and when they conſpired with 
Proteſtants for that purpoſe, it was not re- 
ligion ſo much as the prejudice of hered:- 
tary mdefeafible Right that induced them 
to join in ſuch meaſures. So little had 
Religion to do in the matter, that it is 
now well known that Innocent XI. fa- 
voured the Revolution, and was the Friend 
of William “. Vet ſeveral odious pro- 
ann were iſſued againſt the poor 
Papiſts 


On this account, at the Congreſs of 1690, the Eng- 
liſh Miniſter joined with the others in making a ſolemn - 
Declaration; in which they proteſt before God, that 
their intentions were, never to make peacewith Lewis 
XIV until he had madeſreparation to the Holy See for 

24 whatever 
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Papiſts during William's reign: and to- 
wards the e Jof it (in 1 00) one Act was 

paſſed of the ſevereſt kind. It enacted, 
That no Pahiſi ſhould be cahable of inherit- 
ing any litle of honour or eſtate within the.. 
kingdom—nor ſhould be capable of purchaſe 
ing any lands, tenements. or hereditaments ;- 
either in his own name, or in the name, of 
any other frerſon. 
During the firſt fx years of, 3 
there was little diſturbance either in Eng- 
land or Scotland. The ſucceſs of her arms 
abroad, and plenty and proſperity at bome, 
reconciled the Nation to her government: 
and the Seottiſh Nonjuring Clergy, being 
favoured by her, forgot for a while their, 
Jjure- divino Doctrine, and acquieſced in 
Jure denfacto. The Scotch Union, however, 
which was ratified in the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ment in 1706, gave great umbrage to the 
inhabitants of that country, and prepared 


whatever he had acted againſt it, and until he had an- 
nulled all thoſe infamous proceedings againſt the Holy 
Father TNNOCENT,——Tt was a common ſaying among 
the Nonjurors of that time, that this Pope was one of 
the / Junzcent cauſes of the Revolution, | coe 
rac 
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the way for a projected deſcent from 4 
France iu favour of the Pretender. Advice | 
was brought in March, 1707, that he was 48 
come to Dunkirk, and ready to fail thence 
for the eaſt coaſt of Scotland. And, in | - 
fact, a ſmall fleet commandedby.De Four- 
bin, with James and twelve battalions of 
land- forces, ſet. fail for Edinburgh. Had 
they been able to land, there is no doubt 
but that they Would have been joined by a 
very conſiderable * of adherents to 
the Pretender, who were ready to take up” 
arms on his arrival. But his reliance was 
not principally upon the Roman Catho- 
lics: he depended more on the nonjuring 
Epiſcopalians, and even on the Preſbyte- 
rians; particularly in the more ſouthern 
counties“, But the expedition failed: 
and = land had reſt” for ſeven years » 
fave. that ſome trifling diſturbauces-now - 
and then aroſe from the preaching of ſe- 
ditious ſermons, the drinking of Tory- 
toaſts, and the publiſhing of (editious._ li- 
3 bels. But neither the preachers nor the 
toaſt-givers, nor the writers, were Mocnaige" 
| * See Hooke's Negotiations, | 


Catho- 
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Catholics : nor do I. find that any Ro- 
man r N Fes that . AS was 
} ls | TN] 
9 „la _—_ Dr. Sacheverell's 4 e e 
duced an impeachment againſt him in the Houſe . of, 
Lords, for having maintained That the, means uſed to 
bring about the Revolution were unjuftifiable—That the 
Toleration war unreaſenable—That the Churth of Eng- 
land was in peril and that her Majefly's Admini- 
Aration tended to the. , deflruftion of the Conflitution.. 
He was tried, and condemned by a majority of. one ; 5 
60 votes againſt 59. He was ſuſpended from preach- 
ing for three years: and his Sermons, referred to, 
were ordered to be burned by the Hangman, to- 
gether with other books, of a ſimilar tendency. This 
diſgrace procured him, the next year, a. triumphant 
entry into Oxford ; on his deliverance from Whiggiſh 
perſecution. If he had been a Popiſh Prieſt, his fate, 
I ſuſpect, would. have been very different. In 1510 
ſame officers of the army, for. drinking Damnatian ts 
the preſent Miniſtry, were caſhiercd ; but allowed {to. 
ſell out. In 1712, a Preface to Biſhop Fleetwood's g 
Sermons was ordered to be burned in Palace Vard, 26 
a malicious and factiout publication. In 1713, the Rev. 
Hilkiah Bedford was convicted of publiſhing a bock en - 
titled The Hereditary Right of the Crown of England 
aſſerted, and was ſentenced to three years impri- 
ſonment, and a fine of Too marks. And Steele's 
Engliſhman and Cris wete declared to be ſeditious 
libels: and their author was N [Houſe of 
Commons for writing chem. | 
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charged 


»Off 


FP 

charged with ſpeaking, * writing, or frat” = 
ing any thing treaſonable or ſeditious. 

Yet, while every other ſpecies of Difſenters 
were more or leſs relieved, no relief was 
given to them: but, on the contrary, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued on the 4th of May, 
1714, for diſcovering and apirehending Po- 
fiſh Priefts and Feſuits; and an Act was paſſed 
that ſame year for rendering more effectual 
an Act paſſed in the Id year of James I. en- 
titled An Act to prevent and avoid dan- 
gers which may grow by Papiſt Reciſantt, 
—and for veſting in the Lords Juſticiary(of 
Scotland) the power of inflicking the fame 
puniſhments againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and 
other trafficking Papiſts; which the Privy- 
Council of Scotland was empowered to do 
by an Act of the Scottiſh Parliament, en- 
titled An AF for freventing' the growth of 
Pohery And all' this at a time when Po- 
pery, inſtead of growing, was in a ran and 
galloping conſumption. ©. © ; 
The Nen of the TRY 171 5 * was 
not 
„A Rebellion (ſays F which, i in all. proba- 


1 # bility, would never have happened, had not the vio- 
« lent 
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not a Popiſh Rebellion, it was a Jacobite 
Rebellion. The Pretender haviug pub 
liſhed a manifeſto in 1714, aſſerting his 
right to theſe kingdoms, a proclamation 
was iſſued for putting the laws in execu- 
tion againſt Papiſts, Nonjurors, and diſ- 
affected perſons ; - occaſioned by the Pre- 
tender's Declaration, and ſome tumults 
that had happened at Oxford and other 
places: and, ſoon after, Mr. Hornby, a 
gentleman of one of the Inns of Court, was 
arreſted, as the author of a Libel, entitled 
Engliſh Advice to the Freeholders of Eng- 
land; which, the Proclamation ſays, was 
deſigned to promote the intereſt of the 
Pretender, and to raiſe diſturbances at the 
approaching election of Members of Par- 
liament.—But the intereſts of the Pre- 
tender were eſpouſed by greater perſonages. 
The Earl of Marr, withdrawing himſelf 

from Court, went to Scotland, where he 
aſſembled the Jacobites of that couutry 
among whom were the Marquiſes of 
«lent meaſures of a Whig Miniſtry kindled ſuch a 
flame of diſcontent in the nation, as encouraged the 
« partiſans of the Pretender to hazard a revolt.” 
Lu N | Huntly 
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Huntly and Tullibardine;* the Earls of 
Nithſdale, Linlithgow, Traquaire, South 
eſk, Marifchall, and Carnwath ; the Viſt 
counts Kilfyth, Kenmuir, Kingſton, and 
Stormorit ; and the Lords Drummond and 
Rollo: oily four of theſe were Roman 
Catholics. In England, Lord Oxford and 
Lotd Bolingbroke were engaged in the 
enterpriſe; And "Lott 'Dvplin and Lord 
Landfdown were apprehended on faſpi- 
cion of their diſaffection. At the fame 
time, ſix Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons * were ordered to be apprehended. 
Meanwhile the Honourable James Mur- 
ray, landing at Edinburgh; joined the. Earl 
of Marr at Perth, Who had there aſ- 
ſembled about 5600 men, Which were ſoon 
increaſed to above 10,006} of Which a very 
ſmall proportion were Roman Catholies. 
Mr. Forſter, who accepted the poſt of 
General of the Pretenderis troops in Eng- 
land, was not a Roma Catholic. The 


i hg odd cd byuuitzde ür 
 » Sir William'Wyndham; Sit Jobn Packington, Ed- 
ward Harvey, Thomas Foſter, Jo Anſtiv, and Cube: 
8 
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Earl of Scarſdale and Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
who were arreſted as diſaffected ſubjects, 
were-not Roman. Catholics. The perſons 
who were ſeized at Oxford were not Ro- 
man Catholics. - James Painter, who had 
proclaimed the Pretender in Cornwall, was 
not a Roman Catholic. Brigadier Mack» 
intoſh, who joined Forſter at Dunſe, was 
not a Roman Catholic. | Of the 1500, pri- 
ſoners taken in, Preſton, ſcarce. 300 were 


Roman Catholics. Lord Ch. Murray, Ma- 


jor Nairn, Capt. Lockhar t, Capt. Erſkine, 
Capt. Shaftoe, who were tried and convict- 
ed at Preſton, were all Proteſtants. Mr. 
Paul, Who was apprehended .in the ſtreęts 
of London for being concerned in the late 
inſurrection, was a Clergyman. of the 
Church of England. How many of the 
60 perſons. who were tried and convicted 

In his laſt ſpeech he profeſſed himſelf a true ard 
ſincere member of that Church; but not of the Revs- 
lution' Schiſmatical Church: whoſe Biſhops (he. ſaid) 
had abandoned the King, and ſhamefully given up their 
eccleſiaſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, in- 


. 
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at Liverpool, were Roman Catholies, I 
cannot ſay: but, I am perſuaded their 
number Was leſs than that of their fellow 
Proteſtant Rebels. In ſhort, it is evident, 
that the Rebellion of 1g was à Rebel 
lion not of Religious, but of Political, 
principles; a, Rebellion of violent Jaco- 
bites, Againſt violent, Revolutioniſts; and 
chiefly conducted by Epiſcopalinn. er 
. IF 
Not only. che public. Tnſurgents were, 
for the ,moſt. part, Proteſtants; but the 
Private Incendiaries were all of that gom- 
mupiau.,, James Shepherd, a lad. af x5, 
who was convicted of high treaſon in 1717 
for conſpiring the King s death, was 
Nonjuring Proteſtant, hq. deemed i it a 
meritorious action to make away with 
George, and went: to execution like a 
martyr for che good old cauſe. He was 
attended at his death by a Nonjuring 
Clergyman, Orme, who, was taken into 
cuſtody on that account. If this Orme had 
been a Popiſh Prieſt, , and that Shepherd a 
Papiſt, what indignant clamour would not 
have 
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have been raiſed againſt Popery Or, had 
any Popiſh Prieſt preached ſuch ſeditious 
ſermons as thoſe of dward Byſſe, Nector 
of Portbüry, Who" afferted chat Ning 
| George was an Uſurfier; and chat we hid 
either King, Parliament or Later for 30 
years faſt; what an odium would not this 
have thrown upot every Popiſh 'Pricft-and 
every Papiſt in the realm 
The Spaniſh Invaſion in 1719 was eb 
duẽted by three Proteſtant Lords: the Earl 
of Mariſchall, the Earl of Seaforth, and the 
Marquis of Tullibatdine ; who landed at 
Kintaile with about $00 men;and were join- 
ed by about 1000 Highlanders; but they 
were defeated by Gen. Wightman 1 m the 
battle of Glenſhields, and the Spaniards 
made priſoners of war. The three Scot- 
tiſh Lords concealed themſelbes in the 
ighlands; and although a reward” of 
2000 pounds was offered for taking any 
otic of them, 7 os beer ih means wo 
efcape. 9585 
. = Prom this period until the year 7724 
there ſeems to have been great tranquillity 
19d * 
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in the kingdom : Except that, now and then, 
ſome ſeditious papers appeared in Miſt's 
Journal, and other Proteſtant publications. 
But in this year the King received certain 
advice of a conſpiracy entered into by ſeve- 
ral of his ſubjects, in concert with traitors 
abroad, for raiſing a rebellion: on which 
was iſſued a Proclamation for putting in 
execution the Laws againſt Papiſts and 
Nonjurors; and for commanding all Pa- 
His and reputed Papiſts to remove from 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, ' and 
from within ten miles of the ſume; and for 
confining Pahiſis and reputed; Pafyſts''to 
their habitations. A Bill was alſo brought 

in for raiſing on Papiſts and Popiſh; Recu- 
ſants the ſum of 100, oo0ol. which, although 
oppoſed as looking a little too like ferſeru- 
tion, was carried by a great majority. Vet 
the Papiſts had the leaſt hand in this conſpi- 
racy: unleſs John Plunket were one of that 
communion, I believe there was no other. 
ſuſpected to be concerned init, The perſons 
ſuſpected, arreſted; and tried, were the Bi - 
OY of Rocheſter, his Chaplain G. Kelly, 
| R __—__ Chriſto» 
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Chriſtopher Layer, 'Eſq. Dr. John Freind : 
all Proteſtants, and Proteſtants of the eſta · 
blifhed Church, A proclamation was alſo 
iſſued, offering a reward of roool. for ap- 
prebending Thomas Carte, a Nonjuring 
Clergymam; but he eſcaped to France: 
where he wrote a conſiderable part. of his 
Hyftory Great Britain. Two publiſhers 
of ' periodical Papers, Nathaniel Nui and 
Thomas Payne, were convicted of libelling 
the Government, and fined and impriſoned. 
on that account. They were not Papiſts. 

Leome How to the laſt open act of Re- 
bellion in this country ; that of 1745 
Which originated not ameng the Roman 
Catholics,” akhough they had their ſhare 
in it: but among the Scottiſh Epiſoo- 
| palians. The primum mobile in it was 
Sir John Murray of Broughton, who in 
1743 aſſured the Pretender that his friends 
in Britain were ſo numervus, that an in- 
vaſion wotild be ſucceſsful without the aid 
of the French King; and that, if he were 
but to appear among them in perſon, a 
numetons army would foon flock to his 

5 . ſtandand. 
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ſtandard. The other Engliſh and Scottiſh 
. Jacobites were not quite ſo ſanguine ; but 

promiſed that, if he would land in Britain, 
at the head of a regular army, they would 
ſupply him with proviſions, carriages aud 
horſes :. and many of them declared that 
they would take up arms and join him. 
He credulouſly believed the other party; 
and as he was too old and infirm to come 
himſelf, he ſent his ſon Charles; who land- 
ed in the weſt of Scotland, accompanied 
by even perſons! The Proteſtant Laird 
of Lochiel was the firſt who joined him; 
whoſe example was followed by ſome 
other Chieftains. The Highlanders, na- 
turally vindictive, had not yet forgotten the 
infamous maſſacre of Glencoe; nor the treat- 
ment which their regiment called the Blaci- 
Watch had received an their being forced 
to embark for Flanders, contrary to the 
aſſurances which they had received of 
never being ſent abroad. This was con- 
ſidered as a national outrage, and till ran- 


kled in their ſouls. But they were not the 


* Scotch who eſpouſed che cauſe of 
R 2 Charles. 
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Chats. The Earl (then called the Duke) 
of Perth, the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
Viſcount Strathallan, Lord Nairn, Lord 
George Murray brother to the Duke of 
Athol, Lord Elcho, Lord Ogilvy, Lord 
Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Pit- 
fligo, and many Country Gentlemen, al- 
molt all of the Epiſcopalian communion, 
Joined, what they called, the Royal Stand- 
ard, and proclaimed the Pretender by the 
name of James VIII. whoſe fon Charles 
bad been conſtituted his Regent. This 
latter, from his youth, affability, and per- 
ſonal appearance, won the affections of 
many; and he had ſoon about him à con- 
ſiderable army. At the head of it, after de- 
feating the King's troops under Sir John 
Cope, he marched ihto England; where at 
Mancheſter he was joined by about ' 200 
men, under the command of * Colonel 
Townley. Some of theſe were Lanca- 
ſhire Papiſts. Except this pitiful number, 
not an Enghthman appeared in his favour; 
although it is believed that he had many 

friends in the capital, who would have 
joined 
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joined him in caſe he had approached it. 
But his bad Fortune decided otherwiſe. 
He retreated precipitately to Scotland, was 
purſued, defeated, and narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. I need not ſay what proſe- 
cutions and forfeitures followed: the 
events are recent in our memory: I Will 
only repeat, that neither the Rebellion af 
1745, nor any of the preceding Rebellions 
ſince the Revolution, were Popiſh Rebel- 
lions; nor indeed Rebellions of Religion. 
They all proceeded from the ſame cauſes; 
namely, a rooted prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
Hereditary Indefeaſible Right; and real 
or ſuppoſed grievances onder the Orange 
and Hanoverian Governments, 3 
I fear I have been rather tedious” on 
this ſubject : but I thought it was of ſome 
importance to ſhow our ' Proteſtant Bre- 
thren, that the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain have not been more guilty, nay 
have been generally leſs guilty, of ſeditious 
and rebellious practices, than other religi- 
ous denominations : and that it was not 


their a but their political Prejudices, 
- = IS that 


6 
that made ſome of them diſaffected to Go- 


vernment: prejudices common to them 
with a great number of Proteſtants; and 
which, till of late, were not fully eradi- 
cated in either profeſſion, 
But if the bulk of Britiſh Roman Catho- 
lics, and eſpecially of the Engliſh Catho- 
lics, have continued obedient and ſubmiſ- 
five to Government, and to oppreſſive 
Laws, at leaſt ever fince the Revolution 
what was not to be expected from them 
when a part of thoſe Laws were repealed ? 
Ang what may not be expected, if they be 
all repealed ?—Since the firſt mitigation, 
above twenty years ago, have they diſcover» 
ed the ſmalleſt averſion to Government, 
or the ſmalleſt propenſity to ſedition? 
Their fidelity, their attachment to his Ma- 
jeſty, and their reſpect for the laws, have 
been unequivocally teſtified on every occa» 
fion ; and, I believe, it is at this moment 
allowed that there is not a more loyal 
claſs of SubjeQs in his Majeſty's domi- 
nions. | 
Wh Mts ye wiſe Legiſlators of Bri- 
tain 
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tain ! can you deem it unreaſonable in them 
to look for a total repeal of every Statute 
which deprives them of the rights and pri- 
vileges of other Subjects? Can you refuſe 
them a boon, at their humble ſolicitation, 
which ought to be ſpontaneouſly preſented 
to them? lf the oaths which they have al- 
ready taken be thought inſufficient, which 
I hardly think they can; let others bedrawn 
up in more explicit terms, and as ſtrong . 
as they can be made; without hurting their 
Religious Princifiles or Prejudices : and I 
have no doubt of a ready and cheerful 
compliance, on their part. —And ye, Mini- 
ſters of our beloved Sovereign! may we 
not expect your effectual concurrence in a 
meaſure which will more and more endear 
his Majeſty to thoſe of the Catholic perſua- 
ſion; and be applauded by all moderate 
Proteſtants in the Realm To ſuch I 
have addreſſed my Afology: nor can I 
think that I have addreſſed it in vain. 
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AVING had more than once occaſion to 
appeal to the famous Declaration of the 
a Gallican Clergy, in 1682; I thought that my 
learned Readers would not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
the whole Original; which is as follows: 


CLERqI GALLICANI DE ECCLESIASTICA POTESTATE 
. DECLARATIO. 


„ EccLes1& GALLicaxz decreta et liberta- 

« tes a majoribus noſtris tanto ſtudio propugna- 
&« tas, earumque fundamenta, ſacris Canonibus et 
c Patrum traditione nixa, multi diruere moliun- 
tur: nec deſunt qui earum obtentu Primatum 
B. Petri, ejuſque Succeſſorum - Romanorum 
4 Pontificum a Chriſto inſtitutum, iiſque de- 
te bitam ab omnibus Chriſtianis obedientiam, 
* Sediſque Apoſtolicæ, in qua Fides præ- 
cc dicatur, et unitas ſervatur Eccleſiæ, reve- 
* rendam omnibus gentibus majeſtatem im- 
ns“ | „ minuere 
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te minuere non vereantur. Hzretici quoque 
<« nihil prætermittunt, quo eam Poteſtatem, qui 
pax Ecclefiz continetur, invidioſam et gra- 
«< vem Regibus et Populis oſtentent: iiſque 
t fraudibus ſimplices animas ab Eccleſiæ ma- 
tetris, Chriſtique adeo, communione difſocient. 
* Quz ut incommoda propulſemus, Nos Ar- 
e chiepiſcopi et Epiſcopi, Parifiis mandato Re- 
« gio congregati, Ecclefiam Gallicanam repræ- 
e ſentantes, una cum cæteris Eccleſiaſticis veris 
t nobiſcum deputatis, diligenti tractatu habito, 
„ hzc ſancienda et declaranda eſſe duximus.” 
I. Beato Petro ejuſque Succeſſoribus Chriſti 
« Vicariis z ipſique Eccleſiæ rerum ſpiritua- 
& ljum, et ad æternam ſalutem pertinentium, non 
autem civilium ac temporalium, a Deo traditam 
© poteſtatem ; dicente Domino, Regnum meum 
nn et de hoc mundo; et iterum: Redgite qua 
« ſunt Cefaris, Cæſari ; et que ſunt Nei, Deo : ac 
I proinde ſtare Apoſtolieumi llud ; Omnis anima 
« Poteftatibus ſublimioribus ſubdita fit : non el 
* enim Poteftas nifs a Deo: qua autem ſum, a Neo 
% ordinate funt : itaque, qui Poteftati reſiſtit, Dei 
4e ordinationi refftit. Reges ergo et Principes, in 
% Temporalibus, nulli Ecclefiaſtice Poteſtati, 


Dei ordinatione ſubjici, neque autoritate Cla- 


« vium Eecleſiæ, direQe vel indirectè deponi; 
"ans illorum ſubditos eximi a fide atque obedi · 


6 entia, 


— 
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< entia, ac præſſito fidelitatis ſacramento coi, 
te poſſe; eamque ſententiam publicæ tranquillitati 
e neceflariam, nec minus Eccleſiæ quam Im- 

4 perio utilem; ut Verbo Dei, Patrum Tra- 
* ditioni, et Sanctorum exemplis conſonam, om- 
nino tenendam.“ 

IL © Sic autem ineſſe Apoſtolicæ Sedi ac Petri 
& gucceſſoribus, Chriſti Vicariis, rerum ſpiritua- 
5 lium plenam Poteſtatem, ut ſimul valeant atque 
e immota conſiſtant Sanz Oecumenicæ Sy- 
nodi Conſtantienſis a Sede Apoſtolica compro- 
s bata, ipſoque Romanorum Pontificum ac to- 
6 tius Eccleſiæ uſu confirmata, atque Eccle- 
«© fiz Gallicanz perpetua Religione cuſto- 
„ dita Decreta, De autoritate Conciliorum Ge- 
4 neralium ; que ſeſſione quarta et quinta conti- 
* nentur : nec probari a Gallicana Eæcleſa, qui 
* eorum Decretorum, quaſi dubiæ ſint autoti- 
e tatis ac minus approbata, robur infringant, 
aut ad ſolum Schiſmatis tempus Concilii dicta 
* detorqueant.” | 

III. “ Hinc, Apoſtolicæ Poteſtatis uſum mo» 
te derandum per Canones Spiritu Dei conditos,. 
cc et totius mundi reverentia conſecratos : Valere 


s etiam regulas, mores, et inſtituta a Regno 
„et Eccleſia Gallicana recepta; Patrumque 
5 terminos manere inconcuſſos: atque id perti- 
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a Natuta et conſuetudines, tantz Sedis et Eccle- 
* fjarum conſenſu firmatæ, n — 
<« tatem obtineant.” 

TV. In Fidei quoque queſtionibus, præci- 
<« puas Summi Pontificis eſſe partes, ejuſque De- 
& creta ad omnes et ſingulas Eccleſias perti- 
« nere; nec tamen irreformabile eſſe Judicium, P 
* niſi Eccleſiæ conſenſus acceflerit. * 

e Quzz, accepta a Patribus, ad omnes Eccleſias 
cc Gallicanas, atque Epiſcopos, iis Spiritu Santo 
<« prefidentes, mittenda decrevimus ; ut idipſum 
« dicamus omnes, fimuſque in codum ſenſu, et 
« j in eadem ſententia.” e 


If Edmond Richer had drawn vp this De- 
claration, it would have worn a different face, 
and been much leſs favourable to the pretenſions 
of Rome. Yet Rome was not pleaſed with * 
even in its e form ! 
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EW 
In was. nee ary e n 
whole Bull In Caena Domini, as it was laſtly 
modelled by Paul V. But I find it is too long 
and fhall therefore only give a ſhort account of 
ee Alt excommunicates and anathema- 
tizes the Huſſites, Viclifhfts, Lutherans, Zuing- 
lian, Calviniſtt, Hugonotit, Anabaptiſis, Trinita- 
rians „ and all other Heretics—All Unver- 
fities, Colleges," or Chapters, - who ſhall appeal 
from Papal Mandates to a General Council 
— Pirates, Corſairs, and all other Sea-Robbers ; 
' particularly thoſe: who ine the Mediterranean 
— Thoſe who ſeize an ſhipwrecks —Thoſe' who 
impoſe neu tolls and taxes. unleſs authorized*. by 
common law, or by a ſpecial Licence from the Apo- 
folic See— Falfifiers of Apoſtolic Letters, Ir — 
Thoſe who afford arms to the Turks, or any nation 
hoſtile to: the Chriſtian name—Thoſe who hinder 
proviſions to be brought to Rome—Thoſe who ſlay, 
eee 8 _ her: and 


® That is, the Tru. 4 
others 
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ethers who have buſineſs at Rome, either in their 
coming 0” going.—T hoſe who kill, hurt, ftrike, or 
incarcerate Cardinals, Legatet, or Apoſtolic Nun- 
cios, c. Thoſe tolo appeal from the Decrees of 
Rome to Secular Coirts ;*or drag Ecclgſiaſtical per- 
ſons before ſuch Tribunals —T hoſe who lay any taxes 
or contributions on Clerks, Prelates, ana other 'Eccle- 
foaftical pe ſonr, or upon Churches, Monafteries, and 
other Ectiqſcaſlicul - Benefices, without @ ſpecial li- 
cence from the Pope ; whatſoever be their rank, 
Periai 4 Fudges, Magiſtrutes, Notaries, Scribes, 
Executioners, auh prefeeme, in criminal caſes, to 
anterfere \with Ercl;fraſtizal ' perſons ; xoithout a 
ſpecial and ſperific licence from the Holy See 
'Thoſe wha ocrupy and uſurp the territories or goods 
of the Roman Church ; in which are included, 
beide the URS AUMA Rom, the Kingdom of 
Sicily, the Mandi f Sardinia and Corſica, the 
Patrimony of Peter in Tuſcany, c. Ac. Sc. 
From thoſe ex communications and anathema- 
tizations, no one beſide the Pope himſelf can 
=bſolve the delinquents, unleſs they be at the 
"Point of death. In atiy other caſe, thoſe who 
preſume to abſolve, are themſelves excommuni- 
cated It concludes with theſe truly Pontiſic 
words: Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceathanc 


* paginam noſtræ excommunicationis, anathemati- 
5 4 | 4 zationis, 
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« zationis, mterdifti, innovationis, declarationis, 
& prote/tationis, ſublationis, revocationis, commiſ- 
c fonic, mandati et voluntatis infringere, vel ei 
auſu temerario contraire, Si quis autem hoc at- 
0 tentare præſumpſerit, indignationem Omnipo- 
te tentis Dei, ac Beatorum Petri et Pauli, Apo- 
« flolorum ejus, ſe noverit incurſuram,” Hufla- 
rium ed. Cherubini, vol. iii. p. 253. Strange, 
that the Servant of the ſervants of God ſhould hold 
fuch a language! and ſtranger Mill, that it 
ſhould be ſo long borne by the Chriſtian;/aves 
of this Servant"sf God's ſervants 


* 
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- ORIGIN, OF THE PONTIFICAL OATH. , 
BT” os. indoor fnnurad Ob maft 
In the primitive ages of Chrifliantiy, it does 
not appear'that any Oath or even ſimple Promiſe 
of Canonical Obedience was made at the time of 
Ordination. The early Chriſtians, as I have 
already obſerved, conſidered Oaths of all kinds 
as contrary to the Goſpel : and it was not until 
late in the annals of the Church, that they were 
introduced into Religion. | 
About the beginning of the ninth century, 
ſome Biſhops, it ſeems, obliged thoſe whom 
they were about to ordain, to ſwear, that they 
were worthy of Orders, would do nothing contrary 
to th: Canons, and would be obedient to the Biſhop 
who ordained them, and to the Church in which 
they were ordained. But the ſecond Council of 
Chalons, in 8 3, abſolutely forbids ſuch Oaths, as 
dangerous: DiQtum eſt interea de quibuſdam 
& Fratribus, quod eos quos ordinaturi ſunt jurare 
& cogant, quod digni ſint, et contra Canones non 
= * ſage —_ et obedientes ſint Epiſcopo qui eos 
&« ordinat, 


= EH 
* ordinat, et Eccleſiæ in qua ordinatur : Quod 
* juramentum, quia perituloſum eff, omnes una 
* inhibendum ſtatuimus.” Can. xiii. apud Lab- 
be, tom. vii. p. 1275. 

Among the Excerpts of Egbert, Archbiſhop of 
York, is a Canon forbidding Prieſts to ſivear at 
all: they are to ſpeak the truth, in all things, 
ſimply and ſincerely. Ut nullus ſacerdos qui- 
e cunque cum juramento juret ; ſed ſimpliciter 
< cum puritate et veritate omnia dicat.” Apud 
Labbe, tom. vi. p. 1587. 

The firſt Oaths were Military Oaths, called 
Sacramenta, After theſe came Civil Oaths ; 
which were of two ſorts, Fudicial Oaths, and 
Oaths of Fealty, or Allegiance, which vaſſals and 
ſubjects were obliged to take to Lords and 8o- 
vereigns. From theſe the Clergy were not ex- 
empted ; fave that their preſeſſiont and promiſes 
were, generally, confidered as equivalent to an 
Oath, That the Popes themſelves were wont to 
make ſuch Promiſes of fidelity, appears from a 
Letter of Charlemagne to Leo III ; in which we 
find the following words: Perlectis Excellen- 
<« tiæ veſtræ Literis, et auditã decretali Cartula, 
c yalde, fateor, gaviſi ſumus, ſeu in electionis 
e unanimitate, ſeu in humilitatis ugſtræ obedientia 
et in promiſſionis ad nos fidelitate, &c. Inter 
aan Alcuini. Ep. 84. 


3 | Thoſe. 


1 
Thoſe Oaths, or Promiſes, of allegiance were 
bor and ſimple; as we learn from that ancient 
Formula in the Laws of the Franks. « Promitto 
e partibus Domini mei Caroli Regis, et filiorum 
<4 ejus, quia fidelis ſum, et ero fichgs vitæ 
e meæ, ſine fraude et malo ingenio.” Leg. 
Franc. lib. iv. cap. 46. and Capitular. lib. ii. 
can. 88,—A ſimilar, but not quite ſo ſimple, a 
Promiſe was made to Charlemagne's grandſon, 
Charles Il. in 854. Ego Karolo, Hludoyici 
« filio, ab iſta die in antea fidelis ero, ſecundum 
© meum /avirum (a barbarous Latin word for /ci- 
« entiam), ſicut Francus homo perrecte eſſe debet 
4 ſuo Regi: fic me Deu adjuret, et ĩſtæ reli- 
| % quize !”? T 
-— In England, the more ancient Form was: 
1 Ego juro, quod ab iſta die in antea, ero fidelis 
et legalis Domino noſtro Regi et ſuis hæredi- 
I © bus; et fidelitatem et legalitatem ei portabo, 
« de vita, et de membro, et de terreno honore ; 
et quod Ego eorum malum aut damnum nec 
4 novero, nec audivero, quod non defendam * 
. cc pro poſſe meo. Ita me Deus adjuvet, &c.— 
1 Apud Spelman. Gloſlar. p. 225. edit. 3. 
Such were the firſt Oaths of Lmperial and Re- 


* A fprobibeam ; in the ſeaſe of 
the French deſendre, to forbid. 
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gal Allegiance : in imitation of which great 
Lords framed Oaths to be taken by their Vaſe 
fals and Villains, The Oath of the former tuns 
thus: Ego (Titius) juro ſupra hæc Sancta 
* Evangelia, quod ab hac hora in antea, uſ- 
que ad ultimum diem vitæ mez exo fidelis 
* tibi (Caio) Domino meo, contra omnem 
+ hominem, excepto Imperatore et Rege.“ Ibid. 
p. 226,—But this did not content the Feudal 
Lords ; and a larger and more explicit Oath was 
invented, with the following addition: Ego 
juro, quod nunquam ſcienter ero in conſilio, vel 
<« auxilio, vel in facto, quod tu amittas vitam vel 
„ membrum aliquod, vel quod tu recipias in per- 
« ſona aliquam læſionem, vel contumeliam; vel 
quod tu amittas aliquem honorem, quem 
ct nunc habes, vel in antea habebis. Et fi ſcivero, 
« yel audivero de aliquo, qui velit aliquod ifto- 
© rum contra te facere,-pro poſſe meo, ut non 
<« fiat, impedimentum præſtabo: et ft impedi- 
* mentum præſtare nequivero, quam eitò potero 
- « fibi nunciabo, et contra eum, prout potero, 

« auxilium meum tibi præſtabo. Et fi contigerit 
« te rem aliquam quam habes vel habebis, in- 
c juſte vel fortuito caſu amittere, eam recupe- 
c rare juvabo, et recuperatam omni tempore re- 
cc tinere. Et ſi ſcivero, velle te juſtè aliquem 
<« offendere, et inde generaliter vel ſpecialiter 
« fuero Ms meum tibi ſicut potero, Pre- 
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« ſtabo auxilium. Et ſi aliquod mihi de ſecreto 
t manifeſtaveris, illud fine tua licentia nemini 
* pandam, vel per quod pandatur faciam. Et 
« fi conſilium a me ſuper aliquo facto poſtu- 
< laveris, illud tibi dabo confilium, quod mihi 
< videtur magis expedire tibi. Et nunquam 
ex perſona mea aliquod faciam, ſcienter quod 
« pertineat ad tuum vel tuorum injuriam, 
« vel contumeliam.” This Oath was mighty 
pleaſing to the Barons; and ſoon was uſed in 
every Court, as the completeſt Oath of Fealty that 
could be deviſed. —But Pope Gregory VII. 
whoſe great ambition it was to make all the 
Powers on earth feudatory to the Biſhop of 
Rome, improved even upon this Oath, and de- 
viſed a model, which it is impoſlible to outrival, 
to be taken by the Prince of Capua : and which 
1 here give verbatim in the original. 


JusjuzanpuM Fidelitatis, quod fecit Richardus 
Princeps Domino ſuo Gregorio Pape. 

« Eco Richardus, Dei gratia et S. Petri, 

« Capuz Princeps, ab hac hora, et deinceps, ero 
« fidelis Sanctæ R. Eccleſiæ, et Apoſtolicæ Sedi, 
et tibi Domino meo Gregorio univerſali Pape. 
n conſilio, vel in facto, unde vitam aut mem - 
« brum perdas, vel captus ſis mala captione, 
non ero. Conſilium quod credideris mihi, et 
1 contradixeris ne illud manifeſtam, non mani- 
a | 6 feſtabo 
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< fefiabo ad tuum damnum, me ſciente. Sanctæ 
** Romanz Eccleſiæ tibique adjutor ero, ad te- 
** nendum, et acquirendum, et defendendum re- 
© galia Sancti Petri, ejuſque poſſeſſiones, recta 
« fide, contra omnes homines; et adjuvabo te, 
ut ſecure et honorifice teneas Papatum Roma- 
„ num; terram Sancti Petri ejuſque poſſeſſiones 
et principatus nec inyadere, nec acquirere 
« quzram, nec etiam deprædari * preſumam 
cc abſque tua, tuorumque ſucceſſorum, qui ad 
© honorem Sancti Petri intraverint, certa licen- 
« tia; præter illam quam tu mihi concedes, vel 
et tui conceſſuri ſunt ſueceſſores. Penſionem de 
te terra 8. Petri, quam ego teneo et tenebo, 
ie ſicut ſtatutum eſt, rectà fide ſtudebo, ut illam 
« Sancta Romana annualiter habeat Eccleſia. 
« Omnes quoque eccleſias, quæ in mea perſiſtunt 
% dominatione, cum earum poſſeſſionibus, di- 
© mittam in tuam poteſtatem, et defenſor illa- 
« rum ero, ad fidelitatem Sanctæ R. Eccleſiæ. 
« Regi vero Henrico, cum a te admonitus fuero 
« vel a tuis ſucceſſoribus, juraba fidelitatem, ſal- 
* va tamen fidelitat? Sanctæ R. Ecclefie. ' Et ſi 
« tu vel tui ſucceſſores ante me ex hac vita mi- 
« graverint, ſecundum quod monitus fuero a 
© melioribus Cardinalibus et Clericis Romanis 
« et Laicis, adjuvabo ut Papa eligatur et ordine- 
* The word ſeems here to mean hunting, | 
0 $647 44 1 
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« tur ad honorem S. Petri. Hæc omnia ſupra- 
c ſeripta obſervabo S. R. Eccleſiæ et tibi, rectà 
te fide : et hanc fidelitatem obſervabo tuis ſue- 
< cefforibits ad honorem S. Petri ordinatis, fi 
te mĩhi firmare voluerint inveſtituram a te mihi 
< conceflam. Datum Capuæ VIII. Calend. Octo- 
pris Indictione duodecima . % Apud Labbe, 
tom. x. p. 2. A ſimilar Oath; and almoſt 
totiuem verbis, was taken to Gregory by Robert 
Duke of Calabria and Sicily, in 1080, followed 
by this curious Form of hweſftiture: © Ego Gre- 
% gorius Papa inveltio te, Roberte dux, de terra 
< quam iii concefferunt anteceſſores mei ſanctæ 
© memdris Nicolaus et Alexander. De illa au- 
«tent tetra quam iat tenes, ſicut eſt Salernus 
cet Amalphia, et pars marchiæ Firmani, nunc 
ce patienter ſuſtineo, in confidentia Det ommpo- 
« tentis et tuæ bonitatit, ut tu poſtea exinde ad 
honorem Dei et S. Petri ita te habeas; fieut et 
l te agere et me ſuſcipere” decet, ſine Nee 
« anim# meæ et tuæ.“ 
Abe Oni requitedito be tale by the Eye: N 
ror Rodulphus was as follows : - Ab hae hora 
« et deinceps fidelis ero, per rectam ſidem B. Pe- 
tro Apoſtolo ejuſque Vicario Papæ Gregorio, 
« qui nunc in carne vivit: et quodeunque mihi 
«« ipſe Papa præceperit, ſub his videlicet verbis: 
6 Far veram obedientiam, fideliter, ficut oportet 
1 7 | ; * In 
| the year 1073. « Chriſ- 
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« Chriftianum, obſervabo. De ordinatione vero 
« Feclefiarum; et de terris vel cenfu, quæ Con- 
e ſtantinus Imperator, vel Carolus: . Petro de- 
„ derunt, et de omnibus eccleſiis vel prediis, 
« quiz Apoſtolicz' Sedt ab aliquibus viris vel 
e mullerĩbus aliquo tempore ſunt oblata vel 
« conceſſa, et in mea ſunt vel fuerint poteſ- 
tate; ita convemam cam Papa, ut peri- 
e evtum acrilegit et perditionem anime meæ 
non incurtam: et Deo” Sanctoque Petro, 
* adjuvante Chriſto, dignum honorem et uti- 
© litatem impendam : et eo die, quando illum 
« ( Oregeriü) primitus videro fideliter per m- 
nus meas tr Sint} Petri et imuſ efhciar.” 
Apud Lab. tom. X. p. 279. e muas Ms 
There are two forms of an Oath taken, in 
1081, to the fame Pope, by Bertratin; Count of 
Provence; the ſhorteſt of which is 48 follows: 
Ego Bertrannus, Dei gratia, Cotes Provincise, 
rab hac hora et deinceps tibi Domino meo Pa- 
< pæ Gregorio et cunctis ſueceſſoritus tuis, qur 
per meliores Cardinales S. R. E. electi fuerint, 
« fidelis ero: et quidqtid mihi credideritis; in 
40 damnum veſtrum, me ſciente, non manifeſtabo. 
«« Sic me Deus _— et deve e's r a 
40 na * | 
"Theſe are all the vorm of bg Ott; which 
I'find in the R&i/er of Gregory* and they are 
s 4 all 
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taken by ſecular Princes.— But in the ſixth 
Roman Council, convened by Gregory in 1079, 
I find an oath taken by the Archbiſhop of 
Aquileia in the following words: © Ab hac hora 
« et inantea fidelis ero B. Petro et Papæ Gregorio, 
* ſuiſque ſucceſſoribus, qui per meliores Cardina- 
« les intraverint. Non ero in conſilio, neque in 
« facto, ut vitam aut membra, aut Papatum per- 
6 dant, aut capti ſint mala captione. Ad ſyno- 
* dum, ad quam me vocabunt, vel per ſe, vel per 
«« ſyos nuntios, vel per ſuas literas, veniam ; et 
e canonice obediam ; aut, fi non potero, legatos 
«© meos mittam. Papatum Romanum et regalia 
Sancti Petri adjutor ero ad retinendum et de- 
«© fendendum, ſalvo meo ordine. Conſilium vero 
« quod mihi crediderint per ſe, aut per nuntios 
< ſaos, five per literas, nulti pandam, Legatum 
Romanum eundo et redeundo honorifice trac- 
e tabo, et in neceſſitatibus ſuis adjuvabo. His, 
«« quos nominatim excommunicaverint, ſcienter 
4 cularem militiam fideliter adjuvabo, cum invi- 
« tatus fuero. Hæc omnia obſeryabo, nifi quan- 
tum ſua certa licentia remanſerit.” Apud 
Labbe, tom. x. p. 379. 

That this, alſo, is an Oath of Fealty, 60 
an Ordination Oath, is evident from its tenor, 
and the occaſion on which it was taken. Nor 
does 
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does it appear, that hitherto any other Oath, or 
Promiſe, was required of Biſhops at the time of 
their Ordination, than a mere Promiſe of Cano - 
nical Reverence and Obedience. 

The firſt intimation which I find of an Epiſco- 
pal Oath ¶ Juramentum) is in a Letter of Paſ- 
chal II. to the Archbiſhop of Palermo; who had 
written to him that the Princes and Nobles of 
Sicily were a/ftoniſhed that the Pallium had been 
offered to the Archbiſhop, on condition only, 
that he ſhould take an oath preſcribed to him by 
the Pope“. I ſhall give their objeQions, with 
Paſchal's anſwer, in the Pontiff's own words: 
* Aiunt, omne jusjurandum a Domino, in 
% Evangelio, eſſe prohibitum, nec ab Apoſtolis 
* poſt Dominum, nec in Conciliis inveniri poſſe 
c ſtatutum: Quid eſt ergo quod Dominus ſub- 
« ſequenter ait: Quad amplius ef a malo eff ? Hoc 
“ enim amplius ut exigamus malum nos, illo 
« permittente, compellit. Nonne malum et ab 
« Eccleſiz unitate et Sedis Apoſtolicæ obedientia 
6 refilire, et contra Canonum ſtatuta prorumpere, 
« quod multi etiam poſt ſacramentum præſtitum 
« præſumpſerunt? Hoc nimirum malo ac neceſſi- 
* tate compellimur Juramentum pro fide, pro 
& gbgdientia, pro unitate requirere.—Aiunt, in 
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« Cancili is flatutum non inveniri : quaſi Romanæ 
« Feekefiz legem Concilia ulla preefixerint 3 F 
cum omnia Concilia per R. Eccleſiæ autori- 
* tate et facta ſint, et robur acceperint; et in 
4 eorum Statutis R. Pontificis patenter exci- 

< piatur autoritas.. Cum igitur a Sede Apo- 
60 ſtolica veſtræ 1105 Znia dignitatis exigitis, que 
4 Beati Petri tantum corpore aſſumuntur; 
< juſtum eſt, ut vos quoque Sedi Apoſtolicæ 
42 * ſubjettionis debita ſigna ſolvatis; quæ vos cum 
B. Petro tanquam membra de membro ha- 
& dere (vel hærere) et Catholici capitis unitatem | 
« ſervare declarent.” —A ſtrange mode of com- 
menting Scripture this ! and a ſtrange con- 
tempt of Councils ! 


We find the tha arguments, and others 
equally convincing, uſed in his Letter to the 


Archbiſhop of Poland * ; the King and Nobles 
of which nation were as a ſurpriſed at Paſ- 
chal's demand, as the Princes and Nobles of! Si- 
cily. All this ſhows that it was to them a novel 
thing. Yet in that Letter he fays that the 
Daniſh and Saxon Metropolitans had made no 
difficulty to take ſuch an Oath; © Idem jura- 
«* mentum aſſerunt, et hegatos Apoſtolice Sedis Bo- 
© nerifice tratant, er in ſits nceſttatibus adji bunt, 
* ef Apoſtolorum limina per legatos ſuos, non tantum 
* Polonorum Archiepiſcopo. 
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cc per triennium, ſed annis ſingulis viſitant.”” It 
remarkable that all that I have put in Italles makes 
a part of the preſent Pontiſcal Oath; hence we 
may fairly conclude that it was firſt framed by 
Paſchal; but on the model C niutatis mittandis) 
of thoſe taken to Gregory VII. by the Prince of 
Capua, the Count of Provence, and the Arch- 
biſhop of Aquileia : ſo that this domineering 
Pontiff may be juſtly conſidered as the legiti- 
mate parent of the preſent PonTiFicat OaTH3 
although it was not, moſt probably, in his Pon- 
tificate improved i into its preſent form ; nor ge- 
nerally impoſed on all Biſhops : alike. 
Indeed it ſeems, at firſt, to have been required 

only from Primates and Metropolitans, what 
time they received the Pallium, and not at the 
time of their ordination. We have ſeen how it 
was enforced by Paſchal; in whoſe Pontificate i it 
found its way into England ; where the firſt who 
took it was Rodulphus, on his being tranſlated 
from Wincheſter to Canterbury in 1114, after 
that ſee had been vacant five years, om the 
death of Anſelm #*, 

What was the particular form of that Oath e our 
hiſtorians have not told us : but we may believe, 
it was not very different from that which was 


* See Eadmer, li, v. P. 118. and Mat. Paris. ad bune | 
* 414 
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taken to Gregory IX, by Archbiſhop Edmund, 
in 1234; which was publiſhed from a us. in 
the Vatican by Baronius's Continuator, Raynal- 
dus *; and which, as far as it goes, is conceived 
in nearly the ſame words with the preſent Oath 
in the Pontifical ; which I ſhall now give ver- 
datim from the edition of Clement VIII, reviſed 


by Urban VIIL in 1644. 


FORMA JURAMENTI. 


«© ESO N. electus Fccleſiæ N. ab hac hora in 
s antea fidelis et obediens ero Beato Petro Apo- 
te ſtolo, Sandtæque Romanz Eccleſiæ, et Do- 
& mino Pape N. ſuiſque ſucceſſoribus canonice 


* intrantibus. Non. ero in conſilio, aut con- 


<« ſenſu, vel facto, ut vitam perdant aut mem- 
4c brum ; ſeu capiantur mala captione ; aut in 
& eos violenter manus quomodolibet ingerantur ; 
« yel injuriæ aliquæ inferantur, quovis quæſito 
« colore. Conſilium vero, quod mihi credituri 
& ſunt per ſe aut nuntios ſuos ſeu Literas, ad 
Corum damnum, me ſciente, nemini pandam. 
« Papatum Romanum et [Regalia Sancti Petri] 
« adjutor eis ero ad retinendum et defendendum, 
« falyo meo ordine, contra omnem hominem, Le- 
ec gatum Apoſtolicæ Sedis, in eundo et redeundo, 
Annal. Eocleſiaſt. ad annum 1233. 
2241 « hono- 
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* honorifice tractabo, et in ſuis neceſſitatibus ad- 
© juvabo. Jura, honores, privilegia et auctorita- 
«© tem Sanctæ Romanæ Eccleſiæ, Domini noſtri 
«« Pape et ſucceſſorum prædictorum conſervare, 


* defendere, augere et promovere curabo. Ne- 


« que ero in conſilio, vel facto, ſeu tractatu, in 
quibus contra ipſum Dominum noſtrum, vel 


tandem Romanam Eccleſiam aliqua ſiniſtra vel 


6 præjudicialia perſonarum, juris, honoris, ſtatus, 
et poteſtatis eorum machinentur : et, fi talia 
* a quibuſcunque tractari vel procurari novero, 
« impediam hoc pro poſſe; et, quanto citius 
© potero, fignificabo eidem Domino noſtro, vel 
« alteri, per quem poſſit ad ipſius notitiam per- 
« venire,. Regulas Sanctorum Patrum, decreta, 
* ordinationes, ſeu diſpoſitiones, reſervationes, 
cc proviſiones et mandata Apoſtolica totis viri- 
«© bus obſervabo, et faciam ab aliis obſervari. 


« Hzreticos, ſchiſmaticos, et rebelles eidem Do- 


© mino noſtro vel ſuccefloribus prædictis pro 
e poſſe perſequar et impugnabo. Vocatus ad 
« ſynodum veniam, niſi præpeditus fuero ca- 
© nonica præpeditione. Apoſtolorum limina 


« ſingulis trienniis perſonaliter per me ipſum vi- 
tc fitabo; et Domino noſtro, ac ſucceſſoribus 
« præfatis rationem reddam de toto meo paſto- 
© rali officio, ac de rebus omnibus ad mee Ec- 
* cleſiz ſtatum, ad Cleri et Populi diſciplinam, 

* animarum 


0000-3 

* animarum denique, quz mez fidei traditz 
* ſunt, ſalutem, quovis modo pertinentibus; et vi- 
* ciflim mandata Apoſtolica humiliter recipiam, 
et quam diligentĩſſime exequar. Quod ſi legi- 
& timoimpedimento detentus fuero, præfata om- 
nia implebo per certum nuntium, ad hoc ſpeci- 
* ale mandatum habentem, de gremio mei Ca- 
pituli, aut alium in dignitate Eccleſiaſtica 
* conflitutum, ſeu alias perſonatum habentem ; 
* aut, his mihi deſicientibus, per dioceſanum 
Sacerdotem; et, Clero deficiente omnino, per 
< aliquem alium Preſbyterum, ſæcularem vel re- 
< gularem, ſpectatæ probitatis et religionis, de 
* ſupradictis omnibus plene inſtructum. De 
hujuſmodi autem impedimento docebo per le- 
gitimas probationes ad Sanctæ Roman Ec- 
« clefizz Cardinalem proponentem in Congre- 
© gatione Sacri Concilii, per ſupradictum nun- 
* tium tranſmittendas. Poſſeſſiones vero ad men- 
. < fam meam pertinentes non vendam, nec do- 
% nabo, neque impignorabo ; nec de novo in- 
« feudabo, vel aliquo modo alienabo, etiam cum 
t, conſenſu Capituli Eccleſiæ meæ, inconſulto 
* Romano Pontifice : et fi ad aliquam aliena- 
* tionem devenero, pœnas in quadam ſuper hoc 
« edita Conſtitutione contentas eo ipſo incurrere 
*.yolo. Sic me Deus . et hæc Sancta Dei 
66 Pra pt a | 5 ang, 
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Surely a more abſolute vafſalage was never _ 
impoſed on mankind by the moſt deſpotic 
Princes, than is here impoſed on every Biſhop at 
the time of his Ordination, by one of their own 
Order, forgetting his origin, and exalting him 
ſelf above the ſons of men! Yet to this vaſſal- 
age Biſhops have tamely ſubmitted for ſeveral 
ceuturies ! Luou/que tandem? | 
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